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The  FaU  of  the  Mountain 


•  By  Christopher  Dawson 

ANYONE  who  studies  the  history  of  the  First  French  Repubhc  in  the 
light  of  twentieth-century  pohtical  developments  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  way  in  which  the  Jacobins  anticipated  practically 
all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  modern  totalitarian  regimes:  the  dictator- 
ship of  a  party  in  the  name  of  the  community,  the  use  of  propaganda  and 
appeal  to  mass  emotion,  as  well  as  of  violence  and  terrorism,  the  conception 
of  revolutionary  justice  as  a  social  w^eapon,  the  regulation  of  economic 
life  in  order  to  realize  revolutionary  ideals,  and  above  all  the  attempt  to 
enforce  a  uniform  ideology  on  the  whole  people  and  the  proscription  and 
persecution  of  every  other  form  of  political  thought. 

From  our  present  point  of  view,  however,  the  most  important  thing 
about  this  prototype  of  all  our  modern  revolutionary  and  communitarian 
movements  is  that  it  also  marks  the  decisive  turning  point  in  the  relations 
between  the  State  and  the  Christian  Church.  Although  it  finally  resulted 
in  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  this  was  the  very  opposite  of  the 
ideal  which  it  consciously  aimed  at.  Its  intention  was  to  unite  rather  than 
to  separate,  to  destroy  the  traditional  dualism  of  the  two  powers  and  the 
two  societies,  and  to  reabsorb  the  Church  in  the  Community.  Nevertheless, 
this  community  was  not  a  secular  community  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
The  new  republic  as  conceived  by  Robespierre  and  Saint-Just'— and  by  their 
master  Rousseau  before  them— was  a  spiritual  community,  based  on  definite 
moral  doctrines  and  finding  direct  religious  expression  in  an  official  civic 
cult. 

At  first  the  revolution  attempted  to  combine  the  new  faith  with  the 
old  religion  by  the  creation  of  a  "Constitutional  Church"  separated  from 
Rome  and  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  new  state.  But  the  victory  of  the 
Jacobins  involved  the  abandonment  of  this  compromise  and  the  institution 
of  the  religion  of  Nature  and  the  Supreme  Being  as  the  official  faith  of 
the  republic.  The  feasts  of  the  Church  were  abolished  in  favor  of  the  new 
civic  festivals,  Sunday  made  way  for  the  Decadi,  and  the  churches  were 
secularized  or  devoted  to  the  new  cult.  Thus  the  fall  of  the  factions  in 
Germinal  1794  was  not  merely  the  victory  of  the  revolutionary  government 
over  its  political  opponents,  it  was  also  the  victory  of  Jacobin  orthodoxy  over 
the  heretics  and  the  skeptics.  From  that  time  forward,  revolutionary 
opinion  was  as  rigidly  organized  and  centralized  as  revolutionary  govern- 
ment. 

By  1794  the  Jacobin  society  had  taken  the  place  of  the  Constitutional 
Church  as  the  established  Church  of  the  republic  and  exercised  a  far  greater 
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influence  on  social  life  than  tke  latter  had  ever  done.  It  includea  in  its 
ranks  all  tKe  officials  and  practically  all  tlie  politically  active  members 
of  the  state.  Their  mother  society  at  Paris  w'as,  even  more  than  the  Con- 
vention, the  spiritual  ruler  of  France,  and  its  thousands  of  local  branches 
formed  centers  of  propaganda  and  social  influence.  Like  the  Communist 
party  in  Russia  now,  the  Jacobins  w^ere  the  vital  dynamic  power  behind 
the  pohtical  mechanism,  and,  hke  it,  they  derived  their  unity  and  their 
authority  from  their  faith  in  a  social  philosophy  which  was  also  a  dogmatic 
creed. 

The  chief  representative  and  spokesman  of  this  Jacobin  creed  w^as 
Robespierre,  and  he  owed  his  unique  position  in  the  state  to  the  way  in 
which  he  had  identified  himself  throughout  his  career  with  the  Jacobin 
society  and  the  Jacobin  spirit.  He  was  the  Pope  of  the  new  church,  and  no 
Pope  has  ever  been  more  determined  to  vindicate  the  supremacy  of  the 
spiritual  power.  In  contrast  to  other  revolutionary  leaders,  like  Mirabeau 
and  Marat  and  Danton,  he  regarded  the  Revolution  as  essentially  a  moral 
and  rehgious  reformation.  Consequently  he  saw  that  it  was  not  enough 
to  adopt  a  negative  attitude  to  rehgious  problems.  The  old  religion  had 
passed  with  the  old  state,  and  it  was  necessary  to  give  a  concrete  and  organic 
form  to  the  spiritual  basis  of  the  new^  order.  It  is  true  that  the  establishment 
of  a  new  civic  religion  was  implicit  in  the  whole  development  of  the 
Revolution  from  the  time  of  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy  and  the 
Feast  of  the  Federation  in  1790,  but  hitherto  it  had  failed  to  attain  clear 
expression  owing  to  the  negative  anticlericahsm  which  was  common  to  the 
Girondins  and  Hebertists  and  which  appeared  to  Robespierre  no  less  than 
to  the  Cathohcs  and  the  members  of  the  constitutional  Church  as  opposed 
to  any  rehgious  or  moral  principles  whatsoever.  Actually  there  was  little 
difference  from  the  philosophic  point  of  view^  between  the  two  schools  of 
revolutionary  thought.  The  only  important  revolutionary  thinker  who  made 
a  public  profession  of  atheism  w^as  the  arch-idealist  Anacharsis  Clootz, 
who  held  that  the  belief  in  God  was  fatal  to  democracy,  since  the  slaves  of 
heaven  w^ill  never  be  free  on  earth.  Nevertheless,  Clootz's  faith  in 
humanity  had  a  definitely  religious  character,  and  he  taught  that  the 
regenerate  human  race  which  had  found  a  center  in  the  new  France  was 
itself  a  real  divine  being.  "T^es  atlrihuts  dune  divinite  jantastique  appar- 
tiennent  reellement  a  la  divinite  politique.  J'ai  dit  et  je  le  repete  que  le 
genre  humain  est  Dieu  et  que  les  aristocrates  sont  des  athees."^ 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  attitude  that  is  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  a  civic  religion;  indeed  it  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  subsequent 
organizers  of  theo-philanthropy  and  the  decadary  cult.  The  real  religious 
conflict  in  the  ranks  of  the  revolutionaries  was  not  that  between  atheism 
and  theism  but  between  the  negative  deist  rationalism,  which  owed  alle- 


^  Quoted  in  Jaures,  Revolution  Fruncaise  ed.  Mathiez,  VII.  6o. 
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giance  to  Voltaire  and  tKe  Encyclopaedists,  and  tlie  mystical  deism  of 
Rousseau,  wKich  had  a  positive  sympathy  for  Christian  moral  ideals.  And 
as  Buonarotti,  the  disciple  of  Babeuf,  points  out  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
history  of  the  revolution,  these  two  religious  ideals  corresponded  to  tw^o 
opposite  conceptions  of  the  state  and  the  social  order  which  he  terms 
respectively  the  order  of  egotism  and  the  order  of  equality.  Thus  the 
rationalist  anti-Christian  attitude  corresponds  to  the  bourgeois  liberalism 
which  welcomed  the  revolution  as  a  means  of  freeing  the  individual  from 
the  yoke  of  authority  and  tradition,  while  the  positive  religious  attitude 
corresponds  to  the  attempt  to  realize  through  the  revolution  a  new  social 
order  based  on  equality,  in  other  words  the  ideal  of  social  democracy. 

In  the  eyes  of  Robespierre  and  Saint-Just,  the  Dantonists  and  the 
Hebertists  alike  represented  this  principle  of  egotism  which  was  a  kind  of 
social  atheism:  and  now  that  they  had  been  destroyed,  the  way  seemed 
clear  for  the  establishment  of  "the  republic  of  virtue. "  On  18  Floreal 
(May  7th,  1793)  Robespierre  made  his  great  report  to  the  Convention  on 
the  Relations  of  Religion  and  Morality  to  Republican  Principles,"  which  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  documents  of  the  revolutionary  period  since  it 
provides  not  only  the  program  of  the  Jacobin  policy  of  social  reconstruction 
but  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  Jacobin  creed.  He  begins  by  tracing 
in  broad  lines  the  liberal  gospel  of  Progress  on  which  the  hopes  of  the 
revolution  were  based.  To  Robespierre,  as  to  Thomas  Paine  and  to 
William  Blake,  the  French  Revolution  was  no  mere  political  event;  it  was 
a  crisis  in  world  history  which  announced  the  birth  of  a  new  moral  world 
and  the  regeneration  of  humanity.  The  modern  age  had  seen  an  immense 
revolution  in  civilization  which  had  given  man  the  mastery  over  nature  and 
had  widened  the  horizon  of  human  knowledge.  But  hitherto  there  had 
been  no  corresponding  progress  in  the  moral  world.  "The  ages  and  the 
earth  have  been  the  heritage  of  crime  and  tyranny;  liberty  and  virtue  have 
made  a  rare  and  intermittent  appearance;  Sparta  gleams  like  a  flash  in 
tracts  of  darkness."  But  the  time  has  come  for  these  fitful  gleams  of  light 
to  broaden  out  into  the  perfect  day  of  democracy.  "All  is  changed  in  the 
physical  order;  all  must  change  in  the  moral  and  political  order.  Half 
of  the  world  revolution  is  already  done;  the  other  half  has  still  to  be 
achieved." 

What  is  the  reason  of  this  uneven  character  in  human  development? 
It  is  due  to  the  opposition  of  human  passions  and  selfish  interests  to  moral 
progress.  Kings  do  not  fear  science  and  art.  But  they  do  fear  "rigid 
philosophers  and  the  defenders  of  humanity."  The  true  foundations  of 
society  are  morality  and  virtue,  but  existing  societies  are  based  on  violence 
and  crime.  The  whole  principle  of  monarchy  is  essentially  immoral.  The 
essential  task  before  the  French  people  is  the  moralization  of  the  state,  and 
the  Revolution  is  nothing  else  but  the  passage  from  the  reign  of  crime  to 
that  of  virtue.     Hence  France  now  belongs   to   a  different  moral   order. 
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It  is  two  tKousand  years  in  advance  of  tKe  rest  of  tlie  world  so  tKat  tKe 
French  seem  to  be  a  different  species  of  being  from  tbe  otber  inhabitants 
of  Europe. 

But  if  the  Kings  and  their  slaves  are  the  enemies  of  virtue,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  enemies  of  virtue  within  the  repubhc  are  their  accomplices.  The 
most  dangerous  of  all  forms  of  conspiracy  is  that  which  undermines  the 
state  by  the  corruption  of  public  morahty,  and  the  most  subtle  and  insidious 
way  to  demorahze  society  is  to  destroy  the  rehgious  beliefs  on  which 
morahty  rests,  in  the  name  of  reason  and  enhghtenment. 

By  this  chain  of  arguments  Robespierre  had  transformed  the  sentimental 
deism  of  Rousseau  into  a  creed  of  terrible  simphcity.  Democracy  means 
virtue;  virtue  means  religion.  Despotism  and  aristocracy  mean  immorahty; 
immorahty  means  atheism.  When  once  the  people  had  grasped  these 
simple  truths,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  powers  of 
evil  (which  were  at  the  same  time  the  European  powers)  and  to  prepare  the 
reign  of  pohtical  virtue  in  a  regenerate  nation.  For  a  child  could  see  that 
all  these  traitors  and  leaders  of  factionS'--Lafayette  and  the  Feuillants, 
Brissot  and  the  Girondins,  Hebert  and  the  Enrages,  Danton  and  the  Indul- 
gentS'— were  very  bad  men  and  mostly  atheists:  while  it  was  equally  certain, 
though  not  so  obvious,  that  the  irrehgious  and  the  immoral,  whether  they 
were  ideahsts  hke  Clootz  and  Condorcet,  or  simply  crooks  hke  Chabot  and 
Fabre  d'Eglantine,  were  a  danger  to  the  repubhc  and  very  hkely  secret 
agents  of  Pitt. 

But  the  people  were  sound  at  heart.  Where  the  men  of  letters,  puffed 
up  by  the  vain  science  of  the  Encyclopedia,  had  lost  their  faith  in  the  revolu- 
tion as  they  had  lost  their  faith  in  God,  the  simple  good  sense  of  the  workers 
had  carried  the  cause  of  the  Rights  of  Man  to  victory.  The  moral  instinct 
of  the  people  is  the  principle  of  its  greatness.  It  is  essential  for  the  republic 
to  recognize  the  spiritual  foundation  on  which  it  rests  and  to  use  every  means 
to  restore  and  strengthen  the  beliefs  without  which  the  moral  life  of  the 
people  is  impossible^— the  belief  in  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  a  religious  respect  for  the  human  personality,  and  the  sense  of 
moral  responsibility.  But  this  does  not  mean  any  sympathy  for  the  super- 
stition of  traditional  religion.  "To  recall  men  to  the  worship  of  the  Supreme 
Being  is  to  strike  a  moral  blow  at  fanaticism  .  .  .  without  constraint  and 
without  persecution  all  the  sects  must  merge  of  their  own  accord  in  the 
universal  religion  of  Nature." 

This  religion  of  nature  is  not,  however,  a  bare  philosophical  abstrac- 
tion. It  must  be  a  real  national  religion  like  the  civic  religions  of  classical 
antiquity,  and  Robespierre  ends  his  speech  with  a  series  of  concrete 
proposals  for  the  establishment  and  organization  of  the  new^  national  cult. 
On  every  decedi  throughout  the  year,  a  feast  was  to  be  held  in  honor  of  the 
Supreme  Being  and  of  some  particular  moral  or  social  object:  Nature, 
Humanity,  and  the  Republic;  Truth,  Justice,  and  Modesty;  Love,  Conjugal 
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faith,  and  Filial  Piety;  Agriculture,  Industry,  tKe  Benefactors  of  Humanity, 
and  tfie  Martyrs  of  Liberty.^ 

To  the  modern  mind  nothing  would  seem  less  likely  to  arouse  the  reli- 
gious emotion  of  the  masses  than  this  official  apotheosis  of  a  catalogue  of 
abstractions.  But  the  new  decadary  cult  is  the  creation  of  the  same  age 
w^hich  produced  the  neo-classical  art  of  David  and  the  neo-classical  poetry 
of  Schiller  and  the  brothers  Chenier.  Ahhough  it  did  not  attain  the 
intense  spiritual  conviction  of  Holderhn's  neopaganism,  it  was  not  without 
an  element  of  genuine  rehgious  feehng.  The  Feast  of  the  Supreme  Being 
v^^hich  was  celebrated  by  Robespierre  on  20th  Prairial,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  artists,  musicians,  and  poets  of  the  republic,  was  not  simply  a  pompous 
display  of  official  pageantry;  it  was  a  solemn  religious  act  which  in  the  eyes 
of  every  good  Jacobin  seemed  to  consecrate  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of 
humanity.  And  on  this  occasion  at  least,  Robespierre's  eloquence  tran- 
scended the  involved  rhetoric  of  his  political  harangues  and  expressed  his 
religious  faith  with  complete  sincerity  and  conviction.  "Is  it  not  He  Who 
from  the  beginning  of  time  has  decreed  the  Republic  and  has  ordained  for 
all  ages  and  for  all  peoples,  liberty,  good  faith,  and  justice? 

"He  has  not  created  kings  to  devour  the  htrnian  race:  he  has  not  created 
priests  to  harness  us  like  beasts  to  the  chariot  of  kings  and  to  give  the  world 
an  example  of  baseness  and  perfidy  and  falsehood.  But  he  has  created  the 
universe  to  manifest  his  power;  he  has  created  men  to  help  one  another, 
to  love  one  another,  and  to  attain  happiness  by  way  of  virtue. 

"Being  of  beings,  it  is  no  unjust  prayer  that  we  make  to  Thee:  Thou 
knowest  the  creatures  that  have  come  forth  from  Thy  hands:  Thou  knowest 
their  needs  no  less  than  their  secret  thoughts.  The  hatred  of  ill  faith  and 
of  tyranny  burns  in  our  hearts  with  the  love  of  justice  and  of  our  country; 
our  blood  is  shed  for  the  cause  of  humanity;  behold  our  prayer,  behold  our 
sacrifice,  behold  the  worship  that  we  offer  Thee." 

It  was  the  supreme  moment  of  Robespierre's  career,  and  anyone  who 
saw  him  exalted  by  religious  emotion  amidst  the  singing  crowds  and  the 
vast  multitude  that  thronged  the  Champs  de  Mars  might  have  supposed 
that  the  reign  of  terror  was  over  and  a  new  era  of  fraternity  and  reconcilia- 
tion had  begun.  It  has  indeed  been  maintained  by  partisans  of  Robespierre, 
such  as  the  late  Albert  Mathiez,  that  this  was  Robespierre's  intention  and 
that  it  was  only  thw^arted  by  the  jealousy  and  ill  w^ill  of  his  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  But  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  view 
with  the  fact  that  Robespierre  was  personally  responsible  for  the  terrible 
law^  of  22  Prairial  introduced  only  two  days  after  the  Feast  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  which  resulted,  and  was  intended  to  result,  in  the  intensification  of 
the  terror  through  speeding  up  the  work  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  by 
suppressing  such  unnecessary  formalities  as  the  hearing  of  witnesses  and 


*  Cf.  tLe  project  of  national  feasts  in  Saint-Just's  Institutions, 
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tKe  employment  of  counsel  for  the  defense.  Morever,  Robespierre's  own 
speeches  to  the  Convention  on  June  27th  show  that  he  was  far  from 
beheving  that  the  time  had  come  to  lay  aside  the  weapon  of  the  terror  and 
that  he  still  regarded  the  policy  of  clemency  as  treason  to  the  revolutionary 
cause. ^  The  truth  is  that  to  Robespierre  and  to  his  followers  there  was  no 
contradiction  between  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  the  rehgion  of  humanity. 
The  guillotine  was  as  much  an  emblem  of  the  Jacobin  ideal  as  the  tree  of 
Liberty,  and  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  was  a  jealous  deity  who  could  not  be 
appeased  save  by  the  traditional  rite  of  human  sacrifice.  Before  her  image 
in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  there  was  offered  day  by  day  a  steadily 
increasing  toll  of  victims,*  and  as  time  went  on,  the  executions  began  to 
lose  their  individual  and  judicial  character  and  become  impersonal  and 
symbolic.  Thus  on  April  aoth  the  sacrifice  might  have  consisted  of 
twenty-five  high  magistrates  of  the  old  Parlement,  on  May  8th  of  twenty- 
eight  financiers,  on  another  of  a  group  of  great  nobles,  while  the  attempts 
on  the  life  of  Robespierre  and  Collot  d  Herbois  were  followed  on  June  17th 
by  a  great  holocaust  of  fifty-nine  victims  drawn  from  every  class  to  form 
a  representative  collection  of  enemies  of  the  republic. 

Under  such  conditions  it  was  inevitable  that  little  regard  should  be 
paid  to  the  case  of  the  individual  and  that  judges  and  juries  should  take  a 
professional  pride  in  making  the  machinery  of  slaughter  function  as  smoothly 
and  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Even  if  the  terrible  indictment  of  revolutionary 
justice  that  was  revealed  at  the  trial  of  Fouquier  Tinville  needs  some  quali- 
fication, it  is  impossible  to  find  any  excuse  for  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
innocent  lives  that  went  on  week  after  week  and  month  after  month  from 
the  early  spring  to  the  end  of  July.  The  fact  that  during  these  last  three 
months  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  greatest  scientist,  the  greatest  poet,  and 
the  noblest  woman  in  Frances—Lavoisier,  Andre  Chenier,  and  Mme.  Eliz- 
abeth—were condemned  for  their  share  in  imaginary  plots  is  enough  to 
condemn  the  systemi.  The  religion  of  virtue  which  Robespierre  preached 
was  responsible  for  as  much  injustice  and  human  suffering  as  any  of  the 
fanaticisms  of  the  barbaric  past.  It  was  the  religious  idealism  of  Robespierre 
that  provided  the  moral  justification  for  the  Terror  without  which  it  would 
have  collapsed  as  it  did  after  Thermidor.  But  Robespierre  could  not  learn 
moderation  like  Fouche  and  Tallien  and  the  rest  because  he  w^as  more 
disinterested  than  they.     He  did  not  destroy  in  a  spirit  of  wanton  cruelty 

^  Even  in  Kis  attack  on  Fouclie  at  the  Jacobins  on  July  t  itli,  he  does  not  conaemn  his 
atrocities.  On  the  contrary,  he  complains  that  "national  justice  has  not  teen  exercised  with  the 
degree  of  force  and  activity  that  the  interests  of  a  great  people  demand,"  that  the  commission 
had  allowed  itself  to  he  won  over  by  the  aristocrats  and  that  it  had  persecuted  the  "friends  of 
Chalier,  '  the  local,  Jacobins.     See  Aulard,  Jacohins,  VI,   217. 

*  During  the  early  months  of  the  Terror  the  executions  at  Paris  had  numbered  sixty  or 
seventy  a  month;  in  March  they  rose  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-two.  and  thenceforward  they 
increased  in  terrifying  proportions'— to  two  hundred  hfty-nine  in  April,  three  hundred  forty-six 
in  May,  six  hundred  eighty-nine  in  June,  and  nine  hundred  and  sixty-six  in  July  (I  give  the  figures 
from  the  printed  catalogue  by  Picard  in  1911  based  on  the  register  destroyed  in  1871). 
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or  violence  but  witK  the  cold  benevolence  of  an  inquisitor  who  was  deter- 
mined to  stamp  out  heresy  and  make  men  virtuous  and  orthodox  whether 
they  wished  it  or  not. 

Hence  it  is  not  without  reason  that  Robespierre  was  regarded  by  his 
contemporaries  and  by  posterity  as  the  representative  and  embodiment  or 
the  terrorist  dictatorship.  Nevertheless,  though  his  immense  prestige  and 
personal  influence  with  the  Jacobins  amounted  to  a  kind  of  moral  dictator- 
ship, he  was  never  a  dictator  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  The  substance 
of  power  always  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  as  a  whole,  so 
that  the  revolutionary  dictatorship  preserved  its  impersonal  character.  As 
Mme.  de  Stael  says,  it  was  hke  the  guillotine^one  saw  the  knife  rather 
than  the  hand  that  made  it  move. 

Behind  the  high  priest  of  the  Jacobin  rehgion,  whose  name  was  on 
everyone's  hps,  were  the  organizers  and  men  of  action,  Billaud  Varennes 
and  CoIIot  d'Herbois,  Carnot  and  Cambon,  Jean  Bon  St.  Andre  and  Robert 
Lindet,  Couthon  and  Saint-Just,  Barere  and  the  two  Priens.  With  the 
exception  of  Couthon  and  Saint-Just,  these  men  had  httle  sympathy  with 
Robespierre's  pretensions  to  moral  infalhbihty.  "Avec  ton  Etre  Supreme, 
Robespierre,  tu  commences  m'emheter,"  Billaud  is  reported  to  have  said, 
and  even  if  he  did  not  say  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  remark  ex- 
presses the  general  attitude  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee  who  were 
more  interested  in  the  immediate  task  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
government  and  national  defense  than  with  the  inauguration  of  the  rehgion 
of  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  moral  regeneration  of  humanity.  But  what- 
ever their  faults,  these  men  were  great  workers.  Barere  has  described  "the 
little  room  in  which  nine  members  worked  day  and  night  without  a  Presi- 
dent, sitting  round  a  table  with  a  green  cloth."  "Often  after  a  few  minutes 
sleep  I  would  find  a  huge  pile  of  papers  in  my  placed—reports  of  the  operations 
of  our  enemies."  "We  wanted  to  give  a  lesson  in  economy.  We  should 
not  otherwise  have  done  those  great  deeds  which  astonished  the  world."' 
Collot  d'Herbois  states  that  he  and  Billaud  Varennes  had  dispatched  no  less 
than  500,000  documents  to  the  departments  and  had  made  at  least  10,000 
minutes  in  their  own  hand.  Nor  was  their  activity  confined  to  office  work; 
not  only  had  they  practically  recreated  the  machinery  of  centralized  bureau- 
cratic government,  but  also  they  had  undertaken  for  the  first  time  in  history 
the  vast  task  of  mobilizing  all  the  mass  power  and  economic  resources  of 
the  nation  for  military  purposes  and  had  thus  been  forced  to  control  and 
regulate  every  aspect  of  economic  life.  They  led  armies,  reorganized 
provinces,  and  formed  public  opinion  by  their  speeches  in  the  Convention 
and  at  the  Jacobins.  Carnot  led  the  charge  which  decided  the  battle  of 
Wattignies,  and  the  demonic  energy  of  Saint-Just  drove  the  army  of  the 
North  across  the  Sambre  again  and  again  in  spite  of  successive  failures. 


^  Quoted  by  J.  M.  Tliompson,  Rohespierre,  II,  75. 
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This  superKuman  expenditure  of  energy  was  renaerea  possible  by  tbe  no 
less  abnormal  state  of  exaltation  and  psycbic  tension  in  which  they  hved. 
They  dehberately  set  themselves  to  force  the  pace^to  keep  the  nation 
strung  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  revolutionary  energy.  "As  a  nation  can 
be  governed  with  the  greatest  degree  of  weakness,"  writes  Saint-Just,  "so 
it  can  be  governed  with  the  highest  degree  of  energy.  Whatever  pitch  one 
sets,  one  can  keep  to.  so  long  as  one  is  in  harmony.  I  beheve  therefore 
that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  exalted,  without  excluding  common  sense 
or  prudence."^  It  is  this  furious  energy  and  this  fanatical  exaltation  which 
explain  the  grandeur  and  misery  of  revolutionary  government,  and  may 
serve  in  some  degree  to  excuse  the  ruthless  cruelty  of  the  Committee  during 
those  summer  months  when  the  Reign  of  Terror  reached  its  climax.  And 
no  one  has  ever  made  a  better  apology  for  the  Terror  than  Billaud  Varennes, 
the  man  who  was  perhaps  more  responsible  for  it  than  any  other  member 
of  the  Great  Committee  except  Robespierre,  and  who  kept  his  revolutionary 
faith  intact  through  twenty-five  years  of  ignominy  and  exile.  "The  trouble 
with  revolutions,"  he  wrote,  "is  that  it  is  necessary  to  act  too  quickly;  you 
have  no  time  to  examine;  you  act  only  in  a  burning  fever,  under  the  fear 
of  not  acting  at  all,  under  the  fear  of  seeing  your  ideas  miscarry.  .  .  The 
decisions  for  which  we  have  been  so  reproached—we  did  not  w^ait  for  the 
most  part  two  days,  a  day,  or  several  hours  before  taking  them:  it  w^as  the 
crisis  alone  that  produced  them. 

"In  the  Committee  we  all  of  us  took  up  day  and  night  with  tied  hands 
the  immense  task  of  leading  the  masses. 

"For  two  years  we  marched  at  the  head  of  Paris  against  the  federalized 
departments  and  the  satellites  of  all  the  Kings  of  Europe.  In  this  sphere 
of  tempests  we  could  only  see  the  common  safety;  vv^e  made  a  dictatorship 
without  giving  it  any  other  name.  Dictatorship,  we  said  in  a  voice  that 
Europe  could  not  drown:  it  was  a  dictatorship,  a  revolutionary  government 
that  led  by  violence  to  the  Republic. 

"In  our  hands  this  dictatorship  overcame  every  obstacle:  we  beat  the 
Vendeans  and  Europe:  we  crushed  the  factions;  yes,  without  our  own 
division  we  would  have  led  the  country  to  the  Republic  and  today  a  part 
of  Europe  would  be  politically  puritan.  Not  one  of  us  saw  the  facts,  most 
distressing  accidents  no  doubt,  with  which  we  have  been  reproached.  Our 
eyes  were  fixed  too  high  to  see  that  the  ground  on  which  we  trod  was 
covered  with  blood. 

"We  were  Statesmen:  putting  the  safety  of  the  cause  entrusted  to  us 
above  every  other  consideration.  Do  you  reproach  us  with  the  means  we 
used?  But  the  means  made  that  great  cause  to  triumph.  .  .  .  Reproach  us 
if  you  will  but  say  also.  They  did  not  fail  the  Republic.  .  .  .  At  least  we 
did  not  leave  France  humiliated;  and  we  have  been  great  in  the  midst 


^  Fragments  sur  les  institutions  repuhlicaines,  5rd  Fragment,  4. 
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of  noble  poverty.     Have  you  not  found  all  tKat  we   confiscated  in  tne 
public  treasury  7"'^ 

It  was  this  inexorable  fixity  of  purpose,  tbis  fanatical  determination  to 
acbieve  tbese  ends  by  any  means  and  at  any  cost  wKicb  made  the  power 
of  tbe  revolutionary  government.  But  it  was  also  tbe  cause  of  tbeir 
destruction.  Tbe  dictatorship  of  a  party  cannot  be  carried  on  without  a 
certain  amount  of  mutual  toleration  and  subordination,  and  toleration  was 
tbe  one  quality  tbat  tbese  men  entirely  lacked,  Robespierre  and  Saint- 
Just,  Billaud  Varennes  and  Collot  d'Herbois  were  all  equally  sincere  and 
equally  unyielding.  Billaud  and  Collot  bad  yielded  to  Robespierre  so  far 
as  to  sacrifice  tbe  Hebertists,  but  tbey  refused  to  go  furtber  and  sacrifice 
ex-Hebertists  like  Foucbe  and  Tallien  and  still  more  men  like  Vadier  and 
Leonard  Bourdon,  wbom  tbey  regarded  as  loyal  servants  of  tbe  Revolution. 
Tbey  resented  Robespierre's  pontifical  manners  and  bis  continual  assump- 
tion of  moral  superiority,  and  tbey  suspected  tbat  by  bis  propaganda  for 
tbe  religion  of  Virtue  and  tbe  Supreme  Being  be  was  attempting  to  set 
bimself  above  tbe  rest  of  tbe  Committee  and  secure  bis  personal  aggrandize- 
ment. Robespierre,  on  bis  part,  was  possessed  by  a  monomania  of  jealous 
suspicion  wbicb  led  bim  to  scent  conspiracies  everywhere  and  to  regard  any 
opposition  to  bis  personal  wishes  as  a  sign  of  political  disloyalty.  For  the 
grandiloquent  idealism  of  Robespierre's  political  philosophy  was  tbe  com- 
pensation of  a  mind  continually  haunted  by  fear  and  poisoned  by  suspicion 
and  hatred. 

In  this  respect  he  is  but  too  typical  of  the  revolutionary  mind  which 
has  a  pathology  as  well  as  an  ideology  of  its  own.  From  the  days  of  the 
great  Fear  in  1784  to  the  Massacres  of  September,  from  the  fall  of  the 
Girondins  to  the  Law  of  the  Suspects,  from  the  Conspiration  de  I'Etranger 
to  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  fear  had  been  the  great  driving  force  behind  tbe 
Revolution.  Garat  gives  a  vivid  account  of  the  way  in  which  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Convention  in  its  early  days  was  poisoned  by  the  fantastic 
mutual  suspicions  of  the  two  parties.  The  Jacobins  above  all  had  ex- 
asperated this  persecution  complex  by  their  ceaseless  delations  and  denun- 
ciations, until  they  saw  the  band  of  Pitt  and  the  counter-revolutionaries 
at  every  turn.  There  were  some  leaders  of  the  Revolution,  Danton  above 
all,  as  well  as  lesser  men  like  Foucbe,  who  deliberately  exploited  these  fears 
in  order  to  rule.  But  it  was  the  secret  of  Robespierre's  power,  like  Marat's, 
that  he  was  bimself  exceptionally  sensitive  to  these  irrational  forces  and 
let  his  imagination  drive  before  the  gale  of  terror.  Hence  when  the  crisis 
came  and  the  differences  of  opinion  among  the  members  of  the  Great  Com- 
mittee could  no  longer  be  hid,  Robespierre  was  unable  to  silence  his 
suspicions  or  to  come  to  terms  with  his  opponents.  He  was  the  slave  of 
his  own  fears.     He  scented  conspiracy  wherever  he  felt  opposition,  and 


^  Memoires  ef  Corretipondance  de  Billaud  Varennes,  ed.  A.  Begis,  pp.  236-9. 
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so  Kis  great  speeck  of  8  TKermidor  with  vague  threats  and  sweeping  denun- 
ciations only  served  to  unite  the  divided  forces  of  his  enemies  and  to  bring 
on  his  own  head  the  accumulated  forces  of  passion  and  fear  which  had 
been  pihng  up  during  the  months  of  government  by  terror.  The  professional 
jealousy  and  the  anti-clerical  spirit  of  the  Committee  of  General  Security, 
the  relentless  Avill  of  Billaud,  the  violence  of  CoIIot  d'Herbois,  the  practical 
efficiency  of  Carnot  and  Cambon,  the  cold  unsleeping  enmity  of  Fouche, 
Talhen's  passion  for  Theresia  Cabarrus,  and  the  selfish  interests  of  Barrus 
and  Fieron—'all  combined  to  bring  about  Robespierre's  downfall. 

Strictly  speaking  the  fall  of  Robespierre  was  not  a  revolution,  since  he 
had  never  exercised  a  dictatorship.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  victory  for 
the  revolutionary  government  which  had  crushed  an  incipient  movement 
of  revolt.  Nevertheless,  it  involved  more  revolutionary  consequences  than 
any  event  since  the  fall  of  the  Monarchy.  It  meant  the  end  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  the  fall  of  the  revolutionary  Commune,  and  the  closing  of  the 
Jacobins. 


These  Wings 

•  Willis  Eberman 

I  looked  within 
My  harried  heart. 
And  saw  a  bird 
Quiver  and  start. 

I  reached  my  hand 
To  where  it  lay.— 
It  struck  at  me 
In  swift  dismay; 

And  then  I  saw^ 
Its  eyes  were  wild: 
It  was  the  sea's 
White-feathered  child. 

Now  I  must  go 
Beside  the  sea. 
To  let  these  wings 
Soar  out  of  me. 


The  Choice 


•  H.  E.  Francis 


THE  long  double  column  of 
candles  made  tKe  Avenida  del 
Generalisimo  Franco  like  a 
bridge  out  into  tbe  dark  night  of 
Malaga.  It  seemed  to  Elsa  tbat  she 
had  waited  all  the  Easter  week  in 
this  very  spot,  deep  in  the  raucous 
shouting  and  scuffing  of  the  thou- 
sands around  her.  Yet  she  felt  in- 
credibly alone  as  her  eyes  pivoted 
down  the  long  black  street  cut  by 
the  colonnade  of  candles. 

The  band  struck  up  again,  closer, 
so  she  knew  the  next  float  was  about 
to  arrive.  Crushing  close,  the  crowd 
laughed  and  shouted  more.  And 
when  a  boy  jerked  her  skirt  in  a 
pleasing  beg  that  made  her  fumble 
in  her  purse  and  hand  him  some- 
thing small  and  hard^a  centimo, 
perhaps*— 'the  spectacle  of  herself  in 
her  own  mind  caused  her  to  laugh: 
la  americana,  they  would  say,  solita 
^-alone  in  this  strange  place.  Silly, 
of  course!  For  there  were  hundreds 
of  foreigners.  And  they  all  went 
unnoticed,  really  .  .  . 

The  boy  pulled  at  her  skirt  again. 
"Gracias,"  he  said,  waiting  with  un- 
usual politeness  for  her  acknowledg- 
ment. 

"You're  welcome,"  she  said,  proud 
of  her  impeccable  Spanish. 

The  band  stopped  then,  except  for 
the  continuous  thump-thump  of 
drums.  Down  the  street  a  murmur 
came.  "Ya  estdJ"  someone  called. 
The  thump-thump  of  drums  and  feet 


came  closer,  in  perfect  beat,  until 
the  murmur  crescendoed  all  around 
her  and  even  she  was  tingling  with 
it.  Then  out  of  the  darkness,  slowly, 
came  the  figure  of  Christ  in  a  nest 
of  candlelight.  "El  CristoJ"  Some 
knelt.  Others  stared,  crossing  them- 
selves. A  woman  close  to  her,  ex- 
ceptionally moved,  cried.  "Dios 
mioJ  YealeJ"  she  said,  touching 
Elsa.    She  was  sobbing. 

The  Christ  came  slowly,  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  a  hundred  or 
more  men,  each  in  black  dress  with 
white  gloves.  So  in  time  did  they 
walk  that  the  white  toga  of  Christ 
swayed  as  if  He  too  were  walking. 
She  stared,  caught  in  the  illusion, 
certain  He  was  walking  out  of  the 
dark,  bent  with  the  weight  of  the 
cross.  The  thump-thump  beat  like 
her  own  heartbeat.  She*--  But  it 
was,  after  all,  only  a  spectacle,  all 
of  it.  Yet  so  dramatic,  so  terribly 
dramatic,  this  pageant  of  suffering. 
And  it  was  impressive,  the  weight  of 
this  self-inflicted,  visual  penance  car- 
ried on  their  shoulders  for  their  in- 
visible sins. 

She  stood  there  until  the  next 
float,  that  of  the  grieving  Virgin, 
arrived.  At  sight  of  it,  she  caught 
herself  up  suddenly.  "Why,  she's 
crying]  "  she  murmured,  for  there 
were  tears  on  the  madonna's  cheeks 
—-so  real  against  such  real  flesh.  .  . 
But,  of  course,  they  were  pearls,  she 
chided. 
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As  if  devoutly,  slie  lowered  Ker 
Kead  and  combed  her  way  through 
the  crowd,  off  the  broad  Avenida. 
Now  she  wanted  merely  a  drink  in 
some  place  where  she  could  watch 
the  moving  mob.  Having  shaken 
off  the  inexphcable  seizure  of  emo- 
tion she  would  not  have  beheved  of 
herself,  she  felt  the  aloneness  return. 
No,  she  would  not  return  to  the 
Granada,  for  there  her  room  faced 
the  darkness  of  an  alley.  And  here, 
the  incense,  the  color,  the  noise,  the 
bump  and  push  and  closeness  of  so 
many  people,  like  a  week's  clouding 
of  her  mind,  hypnotized  her.  She 
had  never  felt  so  much  of  the  world 
so  close  before. 

She  wandered  through  the  maze 
of  tables  until  she  found  a  place  in 
the  shadows  where  only  a  few  people 
lingered  and  where  she  could  sit  un- 
disturbed. She  took  a  table  under 
a  sign  advertising  the  Semana  Santa 
de  Cordoba  w^hose  great  hooded 
figures  in  white  so  reminded  her  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

"Cinzano,"  she  ordered. 

"Uno?"  The  waiter  smiled  know- 
ingly as  he  asked. 

"Uno,"  she  said  with  cold  objec- 
tivity. 

He  returned  quickly,  placing  the 
drink  with  finesse  before  her,  all  in 
one  long  continuous  movement,  as 
if  he  too  was  a  conscious  part  of  the 
whole  panorama  about  her. 

"Cinco  pesos,"  he  said. 

"Cinco."  She  set  down  six. 

"  Senorita'-^?" 

Angered  by  what  seemed  further 
insolence,  she  looked  up,  but  he  was 
staring  behind  her.  And  at  once,  in 
that  instant  of  surprise,   she  knew 


whose  voice  it  was. 

"That  is  all,  "  she  said  nervously 
to  the  waiter,  but  realizing  her  harsh- 
ness, smiled  to  avoid  offending  him. 

She  dared  not  turn.  She  need  not 
look  to  see  him:  he  stood  in  the 
shadows,  his  black  clothes  indistinct, 
and  his  face  would  be  softened  in 
the  glow  of  light,  a  pleading,  highly 
emotional  face  .  .  . 

Before  her  the  Cinzano  shim- 
mered. Desperately  she  wanted  to 
drink  it  down,  to  feel  it  burn  fast, 
tear  back  down  her  throat  the  words 
she  wanted  to  lunge  out  at  him  in 
defense.    Yet  .  .  .  she  did  not. 

"So  you  are  back,"  she  said,  fac- 
ing him. 

"Yes,  I  come  again." 

Though  she  wanted  to  say  other- 
w^ise,  there  was  no  recourse  as  she 
looked  at  him.     "Sit,"  she  said. 

He  sat  before  her.  For  a  long 
time  he  sat  peaceably,  feeling  his 
way  only  with  his  eyes.  Sometimes 
his  hands  touched  each  other  lightly 
or  fell  with  incredible  ease  onto  his 
knees.  There  seemed  to  be  a  satis- 
faction in  his  sitting  there  with  her 
and  waiting.— as  if  there  was  nothing 
behind  him,  only  the  world  that  did 
not  matter.  Occasionally  the  Cin- 
zano glimmered,  catching  her  eye, 
though  he  did  not  look  once  at  it. 

"Take  it,"  he  said. 

And  his  laying  bare  her  thought 
angered  her.  Yet  it  was  uncanny, 
she  thought;  he  had  never  seen  her 
before  this  morning.  She,  a  stranger, 
had  never  been  to  Malaga  before. 
But— why  didn't  she  get  up  and 
leave?  Or  call  the  Guardia  Civile— ' 
there  were  dozens,  and  at  a  moment's 
notice^-? 
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"No,"  sKe  said.  "You  take  it. 
Then  you  must  go." 

"I  must  go?" 
Yes. 

"Take  the  drink,"  ske  added, 
drawing  Kerself  up  slightly. 

But  he  merely  stared,  with  no  at- 
tempt to  move.  "Please  ..."  he 
said. 

"No-" 

"But  this  morning  ..."  He  did 
not  go  on.  Yet  to  her  he  might  have 
been  standing  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Granada  again,  with  that  same  enig- 
matic expression  of  happy  sadness— 
what  else  could  you  call  it?^— that 
she  saw  everywhere  in  Andalucia. 

"This  morning  was  a  long  time 
ago,"  she  said,  indicating  with  her 
hand  an  impatience  and  with  her 
eyes  an  indifference  as  they  escaped 
into  the  crowd  beyond,  over  whose 
heads  she  could  see  the  Virgin's  toga 
swaying. 

"But,  Seiiorita,  you  smiled  when 
I  spoke."    As  he  did  now. 

"Many  people  smile." 

"Not  in  that  way  ..." 

"But  I  am  an  American.  To  smile 
easily  is  an  American  custom." 

"Yes— but  you  do  not  know  what 
it  means,  here,  in  Spain.  To  smile—- 
hke  that.  Not  at  someone.  That  is 
laughing.  To  smile  to  someone.  To 
me,  Seiiorita.  That  is  something 
else." 

"It  means  the  same  everywhere. 
There  are  many  foreigners  here. 
Surely  someone  has  smiled  at  you 
without  meaning  before."  Discom- 
fort crept  over  her.  She  eyed  the 
drink.  Still  she  would  not  admit 
her  discomfort  or  (and  she  would 
never  admit  that)  fear.    You  did  not 


travel  half  the  world  at  thirty- five 
to  be  afraid  of  a  Spaniard  who  tried 
to  enmesh  you  in  your  own  smile. 

"No.     Only  you." 

"That's  nonsense." 

"Yes.    But  only  you." 

"So  .  .  .  ?" 

"I  smiled  too." 

"That  is  customary.  If  not,  it  is 
only  polite." 

"No,  I  smiled  from  choice.  Other- 
wise I  would  not." 

"You  mean,  because  I  am  an 
American— an  American  woman. 

"That  counts  for  something,  yes. 
But  I  chose  you." 

"You  c^osel" 

"Yes!  And  because  when  I  chose 
you,  you  smiled,  then  you  have  what 
it  is  with  people  who  meet  one  an- 
other anywhere— responsibility?  " 

"Responsibility!"  She  stood  em- 
phatically, tilting  the  table  in  her 
indignation  so  that  half  the  Cinzano 
spurted  over  the  tabletop  and  wound 
wearily  toward  the  edge. 

And  instantly  she  hated  being  an 
American,  a  conspicuous  traveler 
immediately  identifiable  with  a 
whole  nation's  reputation  for  assum- 
ing responsibility,  for  soft  conscience 
and  self-inflicted  guilt.  What  right 
had  he  to  know  what  she  was?  And 
the  gall  to  aim  at  the  heart  of  it! 
"You—"  she  said,  with  a  last  look 
to  fling  at  him  her  tirade  against 
herself  for  being  what  she  was.  She 
wanted  to  tighten  her  purse,  her 
clothes,  to  feel  in  her  own  firmness 
her  strength  against  him.  But  her 
eyes  fell  on  the  liquid  dripping  over 
the  edge  weakly  and  splattering 
drop  by  drop.  Then,  hastily,  she 
turned  into  the  alley.     Immediately 
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he  was  bekind  Ker.  He  did  not 
toucK  Ker,  for  sKe  might  call  out  if 
Ke  did.  But  he  came  alongside. 
"Seiiorita,  please  ..." 

"What?    What?" 

"Please  do  not  leave." 

And  she  who  had  been  so  disap- 
pointed in  the  harsh,  clipped  accent 
of  Malaga,  with  its  slurred  ughness, 
found  his  pleading  language  sud- 
denly lovely.  "Please  ..."  His 
face  was  closed-she  could  almost 
touch  it*— and  it  too  w^as  pleading 
and  sad.  "Do  not  send  me  away 
again  ..."  he  said.  And  leaning 
against  the  building,  she  did  not 
Icnow^  why  she  did  not  send  him 
away-— when  suddenly  she  saw  the 
tears. 

"Why,  you're-—  In  America,  men 
don't^"  But  she  couldn't  say  it 
out.  Her  hands  rose  to  her  mouth, 
for  his  face  had  appeared  back  there, 
on  the  float— in  that  likeness,  all 
Malaga,  with  its  sad,  stoic  face,  the 
terrible  stillness  in  him  and  in  his 
waiting.  Yet,  somewhere,  that 
residue  of  laughter  .  .  . 

"I  will  not  feel  it  again,"  she  said 
in  fast  English.  "I  won't.  You  can't 
make  me  feel  it  again." 

"I  do  not  understand  what  you 
are  saying,"  he  said  quietly. 

"Nothing.  I  don't  know.  Only 
Avhat  is  it  you  want?  Tell  me;  then 
go" 

"You  must  help  me,  Seiiorita." 

"Help  you?    How?  " 

"Please,  you  must  come  with  me. 
There  are  things  you  must  see." 

"Don't  be  ridiculous.  I  couldn't 
possibly  go  anywhere  with  you,  espe- 
cially at  night." 

"You  will  not  be  sorry.     No,  no. 


nol^-there  is  no  wrong  in  it.  I  said 
you  would  not  be  sony." 

Quickly  she  started  down  the  al- 
ley again. 

"Sefiorita.  wait^— I" 

"No.  Either  you  go  now  or  I  call 
the  police."  But  on  seeing  the 
desperation  that  caused  his  lips  to 
quiver  and  his  eyelids  to  squint  un- 
comfortably, she  immediately  re- 
gretted it. 

"I'm  sorry.  I  know  what  the  police 
are  here." 

"Yes,  you  know. "  And  for  the 
first  time  he  smiled.  "But  you  do 
not  know  from  \vhat  you  can  save 
me  ..."  and  his  hand  touched  her 
one  free  hand.  Her  turbulence  re- 
turned. His  touch  gave  the  invisible 
pattern  of  life  a  presence,  a  reality 
that  somehow  she  could  not  escape. 
Perhaps  there  was  truth  in  all  he 
said-— how  in  each  moment  of  meet- 
ing there  is  a  pattern  one  does  not 
escape  .  .  . 

"Not  in  the  dark,  I  promise  you. 
In  the  light  of  day.  You  -vsdll  come?" 
He  dropped  her  hand,  waiting  with 
steady  gaze  at  her. 

"If  you  go  now,  yes,  I  will  come 
tomorrow." 

"Ah  ..."  he  turned  hurrying 
away  toward  the  street. 

"Alia  en  esa  esquina?"  he 
pointed. 

"Yes,  yes,  on  that  corner." 

"A  la  una?" 

"Yes'—at  one." 


Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  ancient  Alcazar,  they  turned 
into  a  narrow  street  which  sAvung 
downward  in  a  semicircle.  Elsa 
knew^  she  w^as  not  lost,  for  the  cathe- 
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dral  tower  just  before  her,  which 
overlooked  the  harbor  park,  cast  a 
shadow^  on  the  sun-struck  walls.  The 
man  walked  anxiously  ahead.  It  was 
plain  now^  how^  tall  he  was,  unhke 
most  men  of  Malaga.  His  hair  was 
long,  fine  and  thick,  a  deep  brown 
in  the  sun;  and  his  skin  a  dark  ohve, 
and  clear.  Halfway  up  the  street  he 
waited.  His  quiet  face  of  the  night 
before  was  now  filled  ^vith  an  anx- 
ious joy;  and  his  stance  w^ith  an 
energy  that,  with  all  his  color,  made 
her  w^hiteness  and  blondeness  frail 
and  weak  and  dependent. 

But  he  was  waiting. 

"Alia  adentro,"  he  said. 

"There?"  She  followed  through 
the  opening  in  the  wall  into  the  win- 
dowless  room;  and  as  her  eyes  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  darkness, 
slowly  she  discerned  first  the  frag- 
ment of  a  mirror  catching  the  light, 
an  old  dresser,  a  table,  two  chairs. 
It  was  all  carelessly  arranged;  a 
heavy  dankness  lingered  in  the 
room;  and  there  was  dust  every- 
where. From  the  bed  in  the  corner 
of  the  room,  he  brought  up  two  little 
forms  .  .  . 

"These  are  Ana  and  Miguel,"  he 
told  her  with  great  pride,  holding 
close  two  little  faces  that  peered  with 
the  still  eyes  of  old  age  at  her. 

"Oh  ..."  she  murmured,  reach- 
ing instinctively  for  them.  "How 
tiny  they  are!"  She  suppressed  her 
impulse  to  cry  out  at  their  wizened 
little  forms.  Energyless  in  her  arms, 
they  scarcely  moved,  staring  with  the 
same  brown  eyes  of  the  man. 

"And  youf— what  is  your  name?" 
she  asked. 

"Antonio." 


"—and  their  mother?" 

He  held  out  his  arm.  She  had  not 
noticed  the  black  band  against  the 
black  suit. 

"Oh." 

"Come,"  she  said,  setting  down 
the  children.  She  had  him  light  a 
fire  and  heat  water.  Energetically 
she  set  about  washing  and  feeding 
them;  then  she  cleaned  the  room  and 
for  some  time  after,  she  played  with 
them,  dravsing  laughter  and  vigor 
until  they  fell  asleep,  exhausted. 

"Now  is  my  time  to  leave,"  she 
said;  "yet  you  have  not  told  me." 

"Not  now,"  he  said.  "We  will 
walk  only.  Then  when  the  time  is 
right,  there  will  be  talk.  Now  .  .  . 
it  has  not  been  this  peaceful  for 
a  long  time." 

So  she  said  nothing  when  he  took 
her  arm  and  with  great  care  led  her 
through  the  quiet  intimacy  of  the 
narrow  streets. 

At  the  edge  of  the  park,  high  over 
the  harbor  and  the  palms  of  the 
Avenida,  he  said,  "Sit,  please.  I 
will  tell  you  nothing  about  before. 
Sometimes  people^-they  want  to 
know  everything,  and  the  past,  it 
kills  the  present.  So  I  wall  say  noth- 
ing." 

"Yes,"  she  smiled  nostalgically. 
He  knew^  about  life,  this  quiet  man 
w^ho  could  bend  low  in  htmniility  one 
moment  and  who  could  make  his 
strength  speak  in  stillness  the  next. 
Perhaps  from  the  experience  of  his 
world,  his  race,  he  had  drawn  his 
vein  of  iron  .  .  . 

"You  .  .  .     You  will  take  them?" 

"^— the  children?" 

"Yes.  YesI"  His  face  sheened 
vibrantly    against    the    elephantine 
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leaves  beliinJ. 

"But  that's  impossible,  "  sKe  cried. 
"I'm  an  American.    It  would  take^" 

"No.  Say  nothing.  You  must 
say  nothing."  He  got  up,  his  face 
again  filled  with  the  oppressive 
weight  of  rejection.  She  too  stood, 
trying  to  speak. 

"No,  no,  you  must  say  nothing. 
It  is  not  the  time."  He  was  ter- 
ribly insistent  as  his  hands  soothed 
her,  touching  her  shoulders.  "Not 
now,  Sefiorita.  But  I  will  see  you 
once  more,  tonight*— -at  the  Hotel 
Granada.     Number  as*— no?" 

He  was  moving  up  the  hill,  higher, 
and  she  dared  not  call  out  Waif, 
dazed  by  the  whole  unbelievable 
situation.  For  there  were  the  mother- 
less children  .  .  .  and  Antonio  .  .  . 
that  face.  But  he  had  no  right!  She 
wanted  to  pour  out  her  anguish  from 
the  hill  onto  that  city  of  faces  like 
his.  Such  anger  came  into  her  that 
tears  blinded  her.  She  stumbled 
awkwardly  down  the  path.  But 
when  she  reached  the  sidew^alk,  she 
glanced  back  up.  And  she  was  right. 
There  he  was,  a  dark  and  towering 
stillness  in  the  sun. 


It  would  be  foolish,  of  course,  to 
wait  in  the  hotel  for  this  Antonio. 
It  was  the  finale  of  holy  w^eek,  ex- 
actly what  she  had  come  to  Malaga 
for,  and  it  would  be  sheer  nonsense 
to  miss  it.  Una  tonteria.  She 
laughed,  dressing,  at  the  ease  with 
which  she  had  fallen  into  the  Span- 
ish way.  Or  perhaps  she  laughed 
the  nervous,  exultant  laughter  of 
escape  .  .  .  For  maybe  he  would 
come  while  she  w^as  out.  Maybe 
even  .  .  .  not  at  all. 


Yet  unconsciously  in  the  street 
she  took  the  direction  of  the  cathe- 
dral, glancing  up  at  her  window  in 
certainty  that  her  light  was  out. 

At  the  corner  she  stopped  as  the 
crowd  hushed.  A  lone  voice  stilled 
the  whole  street.  In  the  clearing  a 
woman  had  fallen  to  her  knees.  She 
raised  her  clasped  hands  and  sang 
out  in  half  wail,  half  chant,  her 
praises  to  the  white,  bejeweled  Vir- 
gin in  the  candlelight  above  her. 
She  was  infinitely  small,  her  face 
white  in  the  ceremonial  mantilla, 
and  her  voice  seemed  to  sing  out  of 
the  earth  .  .  . 

"You  are  getting  romantic,"  Elsa 
said  to  herself  in  English.  Still,  she 
could  not  avoid  feeling  the  emotion 
of  the  crowd;  the  effect  of  that  face 
seemed  everywhere.  At  once  she 
saw  it  high  on  the  hill  .  .  .  this 
afternoon.  And  there—'  No  .  .  . 
It  might  have  been  his  back,  but 
when  she  looked  she  was  staring 
into  the  face  of  a  young  man  who 
was  smiling  vulgarly. 

She  went  quickly  through  a  glass- 
string  curtain  into  a  restaurant  and 
settled  into  the  heavy  drone  of  con- 
versations behind  her. 

It  may  be  that  he  will  not  come 
at  all  .  .  .  An  unsure  elation  seized 
her,  for  she  had  come  to  dread  re- 
iterating the  only  possible  answer  to 
him.  But  it  was  unsure  .  .  .  You 
can  save  me,  Sefiorita.  What  did 
he  mean?  He  had  said  nothing 
about  himself^only  about  the  chil- 
dren. Through  them  he  had  seized 
her  imagination,  had  wound  into  her 
feelings.  He  had  no  right  to  do 
that!  None!  She  went,  stepping 
out  as  if  to  shake  herself  free  of  it 
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all  in  tKe  festive  nigKt. 

But  a  fine  drizzle  began,  adaing 
to  her  discomfort.  So  she  wove  her 
way  back  to  the  hotel,  and  as  she 
opened  the  door,  she  heard  it  .  .  . 
"No,"  she  whispered,  "No.  No 
es  posible,"  before  she  swung  round. 
Inside,  the  rain  resounded  in  vivid 
pelts  on  the  balcony,  and  down  the 
alley  distant  strains,  half  plaintive, 
half  ecstatic,  echoed. 

And  he  was  holding  out  a  rose, 
a  blood-burst  of  scarlet.  His  black 
jacket  was  gone.  He  wore  a  white 
shirt  that  touched  his  body  loosely; 
and  in  his  stance  there  was  such 
confidence. 

She  took  the  rose. 
"No,"    she    repeated,    "It    is    not 
possible.     You  know^  that  it  is  not 
possible." 

"Yes.  I  know,"  he  said,  coming 
close.  "I  understand,"  and  the  sad- 
ness she  had  come  to  expect  was 
gone,  only  a  lingering  wistfulness. 
"We  could  have  been  four  .  .  . 
anywhere."  Unexpectedly  she  felt 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"No,  no,  no!"  It  was  almost  a  cry, 
as  if  there  were  no  other  word  in 
all  her  language. 

Weakly  she  drew  away,  guiding 
herself  into  the  room.  She  stared 
at  his  quiet,  knowing  smile  before 
she  shut  the  door,  thinking  she 
would  hear  his  steps  along  the  cor- 
ridor and  down  the  stairs,  but  when 
at  last  she  moved,  his  whisper  came 
outside  the  door,  closer— 
"I  will  be  back^-" 
"No!"  Not  again.  Surely  there 
is  an  end  to  such  moments.  But 
falling  heavily  on  the  bed,  she  felt, 
one  goes  on,  even  without  wanting 


to.  And  for  a  while  after,  she  stood 
in  the  window,  staring  into  the 
thickening  rain,  and  down  into  the 
widening  stream  that  swept  inevit- 
ably through  the  gutter  .  .  . 


In  the  darkness  she  woke  to  the 
sudden  thunder  outside.  But  no^— 
there  were  shouts  of  "LaaronJ" 
"Las  Idgrimas  de  la  YirgenJ"  She 
listened.  "Cogelol"  Seize!  She 
rose  inquisitively.  Then  she  knew 
it  was  Antonio's  calling  that  woke 
her.  He  was  leaning  over  the  bu- 
reau, breathing  heavily. 

"Youl" 

"Shhh  .  .  .  you  must  say  nothing. 
They  must  have  seen  me  running. 
And  you  promised  to  help  mC'— only 
you,  Senorita,  only  you." 

"They  are  after  you?"  she  gasped. 

"Yes,  but  you  must  understand--- 
They  are  only  the  tears  of  the  Virgin, 
and  the  tears  of  the  Virgin  are  for 
the  poor.  What  good  are  they  if 
they  are  not  for  the  poor?  You  said 
you  would  help.  Please  do  not  fail 
me  again  ..." 

Again]  She  wanted  to  cry  out 
against  him  for  drawing  her  into  it 
all,  the  poverty  and  suffering,  and 
yes,  the  beauty. 

"Yes,"  she  said  at  last.    "Yes. 

"Then  the  money^-you  will  send 
it  here,"  he  added  quickly. 

"You  must  go  now'—quickly,"  she 
said,  not  listening.  "They're  so 
close.    Here,  through  the  lobby  ..." 

"No.  There  is  a  Guardia  Civil 
there,  always.  Besides,  there  is  no 
escape;  they  saw  me,  I  am  sure  of 
it,  as  I  climbed  in  ...  " 

"Then  you  must  do  what  you 
can.  " 
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LigKts  flashing  sKot  over  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  room. 

"But  not  until  you  promise.  I 
did  it  for  them,  the  httle  ones.  You 
know  what  it  is  hke  ..."  His  wet 
hands  took  hers.  "And  for  me'— for 
the  day  that  could  have  been." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  not  able  to  avoid 
his  kiss.    And  the  shouts  were  close. 

"Gracias,"  he  whispered,  and  he 
dropped  loosely  into  the  rain. 

There  was  a  brief  moment  as  she 
stared  after  him  before  she  reahzed 
what  he  had  left  in  her  hand^the 
folded  shred  of  paper,  and  inside  .  .  . 
three  pearls,  large,  immaculate,  un- 
blemished. "Oh,  nol"  The  tears 
of  the  Virgin.  And  his  address.  To 
sell  them?    To  care  for  the  children? 

She  hurried  to  the  window.  Too 
latel  He  was  rights—he  had  got  only 
to  the  comer.  Now  there  was  a 
crowd.  And  in  their  midst,  vsdth 
three  men  pushing  him  along  ahead, 
was  Antonio. 

She  leaned  weakly  against  the 
wall. 

"Sefiores,  what  has  happened?" 
she  asked  quietly  in  English. 

But  they  did  not  understand.  One 
^-the  Guardia  Civil— 'Came  forward. 

"La  ha  molestaAo,  Senorita?"  he 
asked. 

"No.    I  am  all  right,"  she  said. 

The    guard    smiled    indiscreetly. 


She  gazed  doMoi  momentarily  at 
Antonio,  her  hands  clasped  tight 
behind.  He  was  unmoving,  with 
that  old  quietness  but  without  the 
sadness. 

"I  am  sorry,  but  we  will  have  to 
search  your  room." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  understand." 

The  rain  had  driven  most  of  the 
bystanders  off.  The  guards  and  An- 
tonio left  the  alley.  In  a  moment 
they  would  be  in  the  hotel.  And 
she  would  see  Antonio  again.  But 
there  would  be  the  police  demanding 
his  guilt  .  .  . 

On  the  table  the  rose  in  its  full- 
ness lay  withering.  She  took  it  and 
buried  her  nose  deep  into  the  bloom 
as  if  weeping  into  the  heart  of  an 
ally. 

Steps  sounded  on  the  stairs. 

She  dropped  the  rose  into  the 
wastebasket,  and  stood  calmly  in 
the  window,  watching  the  rain  and 
listening,  until  a  knock  came  with 
respectable  lightness  on  the  door. 

"Senorita^-?"  The  voice  of  the 
Guardia  Civil. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  am  coming." 

And  she  held  out  her  hand  to 
catch  the  rain  for  an  instant,  then 
let  the  rain  and  the  pearls  fall  in- 
discriminately into  the  racing  stream 
below  .  .  . 


The  Dak's  Song 

•  Geoffrey  Johnson 

House-Kigh,  in  broken  column,  athwart  tlie  meadow. 
All  day  my  leaves  stampede.     I  watch  them  go: 
Driven  by  skeleton  fear  they  know  not  whither, 
A  shawled  and  Persian  host  in  rout  they  blow. 
Well  lost,  if  such  are  friends,  if  such  are  riches. 
And  thrice  well  found  this  loneliness  at  length; 
Once  more  the  bleak  long  vsrestle,  naked  branches. 
And  roots,  your  joy  in  strength. 

Now  for  the  crownless  head  in  night  confounded. 
The  unflinching  heart  for  w^hips  of  wind  to  flog. 
The  groping  Cyclops  pain  that  shepherds  only 
For  days  on  days  the  fleeces  of  the  fog. 
Not  even  a  sing-song  lyric  of  the  ring-dove. 
Not  even  a  magpie  scandal  come  to  break 
The  silence  locked  about  my  will  like  iron^- 
I  know^  my  morn  will  break. 

And  pain  shall  end  in  peace  undreamed  of  summer. 
And  clouds  hang  bloom  on  spare  ethereal  sprays; 
Defter  than  lover's  hands  my  twigs  will  linger 
The  heart  of  heaven  in  very  intimate  ways; 
I  shall  be  happier  than  the  blind  who  marvel 
Feeling  old  contours  glimmer  into  sight, 
O  happier  than  the  child  who  climbs  his  mother 
Till  lost  in  curls  of  light. 
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A  Cure  for  an  Illness 


•  Bernard  A.  Herbert 


IN  the  afternoon,  when  the  hoy 
went  down  and  brought  back  the 
Hebrew  newspaper  and  gave  it 
to  his  grandfather,  the  old  man  read 
the  headhne  and  began  to  cough. 
He  folded  the  paper  and  glanced  at 
the  column  under  the  headhne,  and 
coughed  again.  Between  coughs,  he 
muttered,  "Tanks.  Egypt.  Arabs. 
Israel." 

By  evening  he  was  coughing 
steadily.  At  supper,  the  old  man 
pushed  aside  his  meal  and  left  the 
kitchen  and  stretched  out  on  the 
bed  in  the  other  room  of  the  tene- 
ment apartment.  His  coughs  rough- 
ened until  they  rasped  in  his  chest 
hke  the  sound  of  metal  grating 
against  stone.  And  though  the  boy 
boiled  several  cups  of  tea  and  added 
shced  lemons  and  sugar,  and  forced 
his  grandfather  to  drink  every  drop, 
the  old  man's  coughing  increased. 

A  few  hours  later  his  grandfather 
lay  gasping  on  the  pillow  and  the 
boy  tried  not  to  cry  while  he  w^aited 
for  the  doctor  to  come.  Behind  the 
closed  bedroom  door  he  could  hear 
the  air  whisthng  into  the  old  man's 
throat  and  wheezing  out  of  his  nos- 
trils. Then  the  bedsprings  w^ould 
creak  and  the  old  man  would  groan 
and  suck  in  another  lungful  of  air, 
and  the  springs  would  creak  once 
more. 

Once,  the  loud  breathing  in  the 
bedroom  stopped,  and  the  boy  rose 
and  peeked  inside.     The  old  man's 


jaw  was  hanging  slack,  hke  a  dis- 
jointed hinge,  and  over  his  black 
beard  the  flesh  was  sallowed  and 
loose.  The  boy  looked  at  the  blanket 
covering  his  grandfather's  chest. 
And  when  he  saw  it  rise  and  fall 
and  heard  another  cough  croup  from 
the  chest,  the  boy  stepped  back  and 
closed  the  bedroom  door.  He  was 
sorry  to  see  the  old  man  suffering 
but  he  w^as  glad  to  hear  that  cough; 
for  a  moment  the  boy  had  feared 
the  silence  might  mean  his  grand- 
father was  dead. 

The  boy  sat  at  the  kitchen  table 
and  wished  he  could  do  something 
to  ease  the  old  man's  pain.  He 
wished  he  was  a  research  scientist 
who  could  discover  a  miracle  drug 
to  cure  his  grandfather.  He  wished 
he  was  a  famous  surgeon  who,  with 
one  stroke  of  a  scalpel,  could  cut  out 
a  sickness.  He  wished  he  w^as  an 
ordinary  doctor  v^dth  an  office  full 
of  medicine.  He  would  dose  the  old 
man  until  the  coughing  ceased. 

The  hallway  door  opened  and  a 
tall  moustached  man  carrying  a 
small  black  leather  bag  asked,  "Mr. 
Cohen? " 

"My  name  is  Abraham  Cohen," 
the  boy  said.  "My  grandfather  is 
Mr.  Cohen." 

"That's  what  I  meant."  The  tall 
man  came  in,  took  off  his  hat  and 
coat,  and  sat  down  near  the  table. 
He  uncapped  a  fountain  pen  and 
started  to  write  on  a  slip  of  paper. 
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"How  oIJ  is  Mr.  CoKen?"  he  aslced. 

"I  do  not  know." 

"About  Kow  old?" 

The  boy  buncKed  bis  sboulders 
and  sbrugged.  In  tbe  bedroom  tbe 
old  man  called  with  a  weak  voice 
tbat  cracked  and  tben  cboked  into 
a  spasm  of  cougbing  wbicb  ended 
in  a  convulsive  intake  of  air  by 
laboring  lungs.  Tbe  tall  man  lis- 
tened, bead  cocked:  bis  lips 
grimaced,  twisting  down  tbe  edges 
of  bis  dark  moustacbe. 

"Doesn't  sound  too  good."  Tbe 
tall  man's  lower  lip  nibbled  at  tbe 
moustacbe  as  be  bent  over  tbe  paper 
slip.     "Haven't  you  any  idea  of  bis 
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"No,"  tbe  boy  said,  and  turned 
tow^ard  tbe  bedroom  door.  His 
grandfather  was  moaning  now,  and 
tbe  boy  wished  this  doctor  would 
hurry  through  tbe  bedroom  door  and 
heal  tbe  old  man  quickly.  He  looked 
back  at  the  tall  man  and,  lowering 
bis  eyes,  asked,  "You  are  the  doc- 
tor?" 

Tbe  tall  man's  head  lifted  from 
tbe  slip  of  paper.  His  eyebrows  were 
raised,  as  though  be  had  heard  an 
offensive  word.  He  said,  "Yes." 
Then,  "Why?" 

The  boy  hunched  his  shoulders 
again  and  moved  nearer  to  the  bed- 
room door.  He  wanted  to  tell  this 
doctor  to  hurry,  but  tbe  man  was  so 
tall  and  bis  face  so  stern  and  his 
moustache  trimmed  so  much  like  tbe 
moustache  of  another  dark-haired 
man  whom  tbe  boy  had  learned  to 
hate  very  much—a  shorter  man  who 
was  now^  dead  but  whose  evil,  the 
boy's  grandfather  bad  said,  still  lived 
in  the  world.  .  .  .  Besides  since  this 


tall  man  was  a  doctor,  be  would 
know  when  to  hurry  and  when  not 
to  hurry. 

Tbe  doctor  asked,  "Do  you  have 
your  home  relief  card?  " 

Tbe  boy  stared  at  him.  "I  do  not 
know  what  you  mean. ' 

"Your  home  relief  card,  from  tbe 
Department  of  Welfare;  where  is 
it?" 

"My  grandfather  has  never  told 
me  about  a  home  relief  card,"  tbe 
boy  said. 

"Ob."  The  doctor  stood  up  and 
glanced  around  the  kitchen.  "Where 
does  Mr.  Cohen  keep  bis  papers?" 

The  boy  began  to  answer  but  in 
tbe  next  room  his  grandfather  man- 
aged to  control  the  coughing  long 
enough  to  say,  "Come  in,  doctor." 
Then  be  coughed  again. 

The  doctor  said  to  the  boy,  "You 
try  to  find  that  card.  "  He  picked  up 
his  leather  bag  and  went  into  tbe 
bedroom. 

As  he  walked  by,  the  boy  could 
smell  an  odor  of  medicine  that 
seemed  to  swirl  up  behind  the  doc- 
tor, a  smell  of  hospitals  and  sick 
wards  and  nurses  and  bandages,  a 
smell  of  iodine  and  alcohol  and 
ether  mixed  with  the  sticky  glued- 
cloth  scent  of  adhesive  tape.  The 
boy  turned  away  from  tbe  door,  away 
from  the  smell,  and  opened  a  drawer 
in  the  kitchen  table.  He  took  out 
a  thick  manila  envelope  and  fingered 
through  tbe  papers  inside.  On  one 
small  card  he  saw  the  word  "Wel- 
fare" and,  without  reading  tbe  other 
words,  the  boy  pulled  out  the  card 
and  went  to  tbe  bedroom.  When  he 
opened  the  door,  saying,  "Here  it 
is,"  the  boy  smelled  the  iodine-ether 
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oJor  of  the  Joctor,  who  was  leaning 
over  the  old  man  and  frowning.  The 
boy  held  his  breath  and  gave  the 
card  to  the  doctor.  The  boy  looked 
at  his  grandfather  and  breathed 
again.  This  time  he  did  not  smell 
the  iodine-ether;  instead,  there  was 
a  stench  of  sweat-soaked,  unwashed 
linen  and  deimp-feathered  pillows 
and  a  mucous  stink  of  coughed-up 
phlegm  hovering  over  the  bed.  The 
boy  tried  to  control  his  breathing, 
taking  in  httle  sniffs  of  air  and  easing 
them  out  to  lessen  the  sickness  of 
the  smell  in  his  nostrils. 

When  the  doctor  unzipped  the 
leather  bag  and  unwrapped  a  cloth 
from  a  rubber  and  metal  stethescope 
and  inserted  the  hearing  ends  into 
his  ears,  the  boy  moved  away  from 
the  bed  and  stood  near  the  door. 

The  doctor  said  to  the  boy's  grand- 
father. "Could  you  please  sit  up? 
I  want  to  examine  you." 

The  boy's  grandfather  shook  his 
head  and  slid  deeper  under  the  bed- 
covers; only  his  hooked  nose  and 
black  eyebrows  showed  over  the 
blanket,  which  was  clutched  above 
his  neck  like  a  shield. 

The  doctor  said,  his  lips  thin 
under  the  dark  moustache,  his  voice 
firmer,  "Mister  Cohen^-" 

The  old  man's  head  shook  again. 
Now  his  nose  was  under  the  blanket 
and  his  cough,  muffled  and  choked, 
quivered  the  bedcovers.  The  doctor 
removed  the  stethescope  from  his 
ears  and  turned  to  the  boy. 

"Your  grandfather  doesn't  want 
me  to  examine  him,"  he  said,  smiling 
a  little. 

The  boy  looked  at  his  grandfather. 
The  old  man's  head  rolled  on  the 


pillow.  His  eyes  were  focused  on 
the  boy  but  his  nose,  like  a  pointing 
linger,  w^as  aimed  at  the  doctor.  He 
tugged  the  blanket  down  past  his 
mouth,  which  moved  to  shape  a 
silent  word  that  the  boy  recognized. 

"Gentile! " 

Then  the  old  man's  body  con- 
vulsed under  the  blanket  and  he 
hacked  out  a  long  cough  deep  inside 
his  chest. 

The  doctor  faced  the  boy's  grand- 
father again.  "Mr.  Cohen.  You 
must  permit  me  to  examine  you. 
You're  a  very  sick  man." 

The  boy's  grandfather  half-closed 
his  eyes  and  fought  off  another 
cough.  The  boy  could  see  his  neck 
muscles  swell  under  the  skin  w^ith 
the  effort.  The  doctor  reached  out 
to  touch  the  old  man's  forehead  but 
the  boy's  grandfather  rolled  away  to 
the  far  side  of  the  bed.  He  struggled 
to  contain  the  next  cough  and  lost 
as  it  burst  out  of  his  throat  in  a  pro- 
longed staccato  release  which  the 
boy  thought  would  never  end. 

The  doctor  waited,  then  said, 
"You're  behaving  like  a  child,  Mr. 
Cohen.  You  know  I'm  not  here  to 
harm  you.  Now^  come  on.  it'll  only 
take  a  minute." 

The  old  man  faced  the  opposite 
wall  and  tightened  his  clutch  on 
the  blanket.  The  doctor  tapped  his 
shoulder.  The  old  man  shrugged 
the  hand  away. 

The  doctor  straightened,  sighed, 
and  came  over  to  the  boy.  "Per- 
haps you  can  convince  your  grand- 
father. Try  to  make  him  under- 
stand. If  he  doesn't  allow  me  to 
examine  him,  his  condition  may 
worsen.  It's  bad  enough  now."  The 
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doctor  patted  tlie  boy's  arm.  "See 
if  Ke'II  listen  to  you." 

The  boy  walked  around  tbe  bed 
to  his  grandfather  and  sat  down  at 
the  edge  of  the  mattress.  The  old 
man's  eyes  were  shut,  and  the  boy 
spoke  softly  as  though  waking  him 
from  a  sleep. 

"Grandfather." 

The  old  man  started  to  shift  to 
the  other  side  of  the  bed,  then 
checked  himself  and  settled  back 
into  his  position  near  the  boy  and 
away  from  the  doctor. 

"Grandfather.  "  The  boy  bent 
over  the  old  man's  head,  close  to 
his  ears  and,  ignoring  the  smell  of 
the  pillow,  whispered,  "Please." 

The  old  man's  eyes  opened, 
blinked,  and  closed  again. 

The  boy  w^hispered  once  more, 
"Please,  grandfather?" 

This  time  the  ,old  man's  eyes 
opened  and  stayed  open,  staring  at 
the  boy. 

The  boy  said,  "Please?    For  me?" 

The  old  man's  lingers  relaxed 
their  grip  on  the  blanket.  His  eyes, 
like  twin  black  coals,  seemed  to 
brighten  and  gleam  as  though  burn- 
ing by  the  heat  of  the  fever  that 
rose  with  the  smell  of  the  old  man's 
perspiring  body.  The  boy  could  feel 
the  warmth  against  his  face,  float- 
ing above  the  mucous-laden  breath. 
Then  the  old  man's  head  rotated 
slowly  on  the  pillow,  like  a  large- 
nosed  turtle  surveying  the  land  after 
emerging  from  its  shell,  and  soon  his 
beard  jutted  over  the  blanket.  The 
boy's  grandfather  glanced  at  the 
doctor  before  nodding  at  the  boy. 
A  thick,  gnarled  finger  popped  up 
from  the  blanket  and  beckoned  to 


the  boy.  The  old  man  swallowed 
down  a  cough  and  whispered  in  the 
boy's  ear.  "I  want  to  speak  to  you 
alone." 

His  breath  was  sour,  like  the  smell 
of  the  pillow^^a  humid  odor  of  barn- 
yard fowl,  of  near-rotten  eggs,  of 
decayed  chicken  droppings^from  the 
moistened  feathers  inside,  and  the 
boy  pulled  back  and  turned  his  nos- 
trils aside,  hoping  his  grandfather 
would  not  observe  his  movement. 
The  old  man's  eyes  closed  then,  and 
the  boy  was  not  sure  that  his  grand- 
father had  seen.  He  spoke  to  the 
doctor.  "My  grandfather  wants  you 
to  go  out  for  a  while.  He  wants 
to  talk  to  me." 

The  doctor  looked  at  the  old  man 
and  at  the  boy  and  at  the  old  man 
again,  and  without  a  word  went  into 
the  kitchen  and  shut  the  bedroom 
door. 

The  old  man's  eyes  opened  and 
seemed  to  search  the  boy's  face.  The 
boy  smiled  down,  trying  to  make  the 
smile  appear  natural  and  reassuring. 
He  hoped  the  stiffness  of  his  cheeks 
and  the  tension  in  his  lips  would 
not  make  the  smile  a  smirk.  To 
loosen  the  lips,  the  boy  said,  "What 
did  you  w^ant  to  tell  me.  grand- 
father?" 

The  old  man's  eyes  smiled.  His 
mouth  did  not  tw^itch  under  the 
black  beard  but  his  eyes  smiled; 
they  wrinkled  in  the  corners  and  nar- 
rowed in  the  centers  until  the  lids 
almost  met.  He  seemed  to  be  com- 
pelling his  eyes  to  smile,  for  the 
bristles  of  beard  did  not  spread  and 
the  sagging  flesh  on  his  cheeks  did 
not  tauten  and  his  lips  remained 
clamped  together.    The  smile  in  his 
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eyes  was  one  of  sadness  ratKer  tKan 
joy,  with  a  sorrow  beliind  it  instead 
of  a  happiness.  When  the  old  man's 
lips  did  part,  his  voice  sounded  like 
a  file  rubbing  on  glass, 

"I  stink." 

The  boy  bhnked,  then  said,  "You 
do  not  smell  too  much." 

The  old  man  nodded  as  though 
agreeing  with  himself,  almost  as 
though  he  was  talking  to  himself 
and  not  to  the  boy.     "I  do  stink." 

"You  are  sick,  grandfather,"  the 
boy  said.  "You  cannot  help  smell- 
ing a  httle.  ' 

"Not  that."  The  old  man's  hand 
swept  across  the  blanket  with  an 
impatient  gesture.  "I  stink  inside, 
as  a  person." 

"I  do  not  understand  what  you 
mean." 

The  old  man's  eyes  stopped  smil- 
ing; the  eyehds  became  slits.  Do 
you  know  w^ho  is  going  to  pay  for 
the  doctor?" 

"No,  "  the  boy  lied. 

"Do  you  know  who  sent  him?" 

The  boy  hed  again.     "No." 

"I  will  tell  you."  The  old  man 
made  an  effort  to  sit  up  but  the  boy 
placed  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  The 
old  man's  head  dropped  back  to  the 
pillow.  "The  doctor  is  from  the 
home  rehef.  " 

"So?  "  the  boy  said. 
Do  you  know  what  home  rehef 
is?  The  old  man's  voice  was 
chanting  now^,  hke  a  teacher  repeat- 
ing a  series  of  answers  to  a  question 
from  a  student.  "Home  rehef  is 
charity.  Charity  is  something  given 
for  nothing  to  poor  people.  We  are 
poor  people.  We  are  getting  charity 
from  the  home  rehef,  hke  the  doc- 


tor's  services." 

"So?"  the  boy  said  again. 

The  old  man's  eyes  opened  wide 
and  ghttered  with  an  unnatural 
hght,  a  hght  that  glazed  the  pupils 
instead  of  shining  in  them.  "A  man 
has  pride;  he  does  not  want  charity; 
it  means  he  has  failed.  I  have  failed. 
I  cannot  have  pride.  I  can  have  only 
shame.   Shame  stinks.  And  I  stink.  " 

"You  are  very  sick  but  you  do  not 
stink, "  the  boy  said.  "You  should 
let  the  doctor  examine  you." 

"You  make  beheve  you  do  not 
understand,"  the  old  man  said.  "But 
I  know  that  you  do  understand. " 

I  do  not  care  about  anything,"  the 
boy  said,  "except  you.  I  want  you 
to  be  well  again.  Please  let  him 
examine  you." 

"You  do  care."  The  old  man 
coughed,  cupping  his  hand  over  his 
mouth.  "You  are  ashamed  too.  I 
should  have  told  you."  His  eyes 
were  fully  wet  now,  flooded  v^dth  a 
moisture  that  coated  the  pupils  and 
gathered  into  tears  which  the  old 
man  tried  to  dam  behind  his  lashes 
by  pressing  the  eyehds  shut.  "I 
should  have  told  you." 

"The  doctor,"  the  boy  said,  at- 
tempting to  whisper  but  speaking 
hoarsely,  "you  must  let  him  make 
you  better,  grandfather.     Please.  " 

The  old  man's  hds  separated  but 
he  shut  them  again  when  the  tears 
ran  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes 
and  down  each  side  of  his  nose  and 
into  the  creases  on  his  cheeks  above 
the  black  beard. 

The  boy  said,  "He  seems  to  be  a 
nice  doctor." 

"A  Gentile."  The  old  man's  hps 
compressed. 
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"TKat  does  not  matter,"  the  boy 
said. 

"A  Gentile  doctor."  TKe  old 
man's  lips  seemed  ready  to  spit. 

"You  told  me  once  that  everybody 
is  tbe  same,"  the  boy  said. 

The  old  man  stiffened  under  the 
blanket. 

"You  said  God  made  everybody 
ahke."  The  boy  watched  his  grand- 
father's chest  under  the  blanket. 
"You  said  nobody  should  hate  any- 
one else  because  of  his  religion.  You 
said  every  religion  is  the  same. " 

The  old  man's  chest  bulged  like 
a  large  rock  under  the  blanket. 

"You  said  that  a  Christian  should 
not  hate  a  Jew  just  for  being  a 
Jew,"  the  boy  said.  "You  said  he 
believed  in  God  and  that  we  be- 
lieved in  God  and  that  if  we  both 
believed  in  God,  we  were  believing 
in  the  same  God  even  though  we 
gave  Him  different  names.  You  said 
that." 

Below  the  blanket,  the  old  man's 
chest  sank  like  a  heavy  stone  into 
the  mattress,  and  the  air  eased  out 
of  his  nostrils. 

"You  told  me,"  the  boy  said,  "that 
a  Jew  should  not  hate  a  Christian 
just  because  he  is  a  Christian,  either. 
Remember?" 

The  old  man's  chest  rose  once 
more,  pushing  up  the  blanket. 

"You  should  not  hate  the  doctor,  " 
the  boy  said. 

The  old  man's  chest  seemed  sud- 
denly soft  under  the  blanket,  and 
collapsed  like  a  deflated  bladder. 

"He  looks  like  a  very  nice  doctor, 
grandfather."  The  boy  smoothed 
the  blanket  across  the  old  man's 
chest,  then  walked  from  the  bed  to 


the  door  and  turned  the  knob. 
"Should  I  tell  him  to  come  in?" 

The  old  man  opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  at  the  boy.  Through  the 
wetness  over  them,  the  black  eyes 
were  smiling  again.  And  under 
them,  under  the  hooked  nose  and 
the  creased  cheeks  and  the  big  black 
beard,  the  lips  were  smiling  too.  The 
boy  could  see  the  whitness  of  the 
old  man's  teeth  inside  the  smile. 
There  were  new  tears  running  down 
the  cheeks  but  the  eyes  from  which 
they  came  were  smiling  now  with  a 
joy  behind  them,  a  happiness  push- 
ing through  the  tears  to  shine  like 
pride  although  the  old  man  had  said 
that  he  had  no  pride. 

The  boy  smiled  back  and  swung 
the  door  open  and  called  to  the 
doctor.    "Will  you  please  come  in?  " 

When  the  doctor  sat  down  on  the 
bed  and  took  out  his  stethoscope 
again,  and  the  old  man  wriggled  up 
on  the  pillow,  the  boy  stepped  into 
the  kitchen  and  closed  the  bedroom 
door.  He  saw  the  home  relief  card 
on  the  table  next  to  the  slip  of 
paper  the  doctor  had  used  to  record 
the  old  man's  name.  The  boy  read 
the  words  on  the  card  and  on  the 
paper,  and  read  them  again.  Then 
he  waited  for  the  doctor  to  complete 
the  examination. 

After  a  while,  when  the  doctor 
did  not  come  out,  the  boy  tip-toed 
to  the  bedroom  door  and  listened. 
The  doctor  was  talking  conversation- 
ally to  the  old  man.  It  did  not  seem 
honest  to  eavesdrop,  so  the  boy  re- 
turned to  the  table.  He  heard  his 
grandfathers  voice,  between  cough- 
ings,  rise  and  fall.  The  doctor's 
tones,  though,  droned  with  a  sooth- 
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ing  levelness.  Again,  the  old  man's 
voice  rose.  The  boy  went  back  to 
the  door  and  pressed  his  ear  to  the 
crack  between  the  door  and  its 
frame.  It  w^as  not  honest  to  eaves- 
drop but  his  grandfather's  well-being 
was  more  important  to  the  boy  right 
now.  Later,  he  would  tell  the  old 
man  about  the  eavesdropping;  now, 
the  boy  had  to  hear  what  w^as  being 
said  in  the  bedroom;  that  doctor  M^as 
taking  a  very  long  time  to  cure  the 
boy's  grandfather. 

The  doctor  was  speaking,  a  lilt 
in  his  words. 

"You  Jews,"  he  was  saying  to  the 
old  man,  "are  too  sensitive.  When 
you  meet  a  non-Jew  you're  imme- 
diately alert  for  a  potential  insult. 
You  expect  it.  You  almost  hope  for 
it,  to  justify  your  suspicions.  You 
get  an  inverted  pleasure  in  retreat- 
ing behind  a  wailing  wall  of  indig- 
nation and  self-pity  when  the  insult 
does  come.  You're  just  too  damn 
sensitive." 

"You  are  fortunate  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian," the  old  man  said. 

"Maybe.     Maybe  not." 

"Have  you  been  called  often  a 
Christian  bastard." 

"I've  been  called  an  Irish  bastard 
quite  a  bit." 

"Never  a  Christian  bastard?" 

"I  don't  think  so.  Not  that  I 
know  of.  " 

"Do  you  see  what  I  mean?" 

"No.  When  they  call  you  a  Jew 
bastard  they're  cursing  you  in  a  na- 
tionality sense  rather  than  a  religious 
one.  But  they  do  know^  that  it  will 
hurt  you  more  deeply  than  any  other 
type  of  curse;  that's  why  they  use 
it.    I  don't  think  many  of  them  really 


hate  you  for  being  a  Jew^." 

"You  are  not  right,"  the  old  man 
said.  "The  ones  who  called  you  an 
Irish  bastard,  were  they  not  other 
Irishmen?" 

The  doctor  laughed.    "I  guess  so." 

"Never  a  Jew^,  I  am  sure,"  the 
old  man  said. 

"No.  That  is,  probably  not.  I 
might  not  have  heard.  " 

"But  the  only  ones  to  call  me  a 
Jew^  bastard  were  Christians."  the 
old  man  said.  "Perhaps  that  is  why 
I  am  so  sensitive." 

For  a  while  there  w^as  silence  in 
the  bedroom.  The  boy  did  not 
understand  all  that  was  being  said 
but  he  did  notice  that  his  grand- 
father had  ceased  coughing,  and  that 
was  good.  The  doctor  must  have 
given  him  some  excellent  medicine. 
Then  the  boy's  grandfather  spoke 
again. 

"It  is  just  a  quick  insult  when 
someone  calls  you  an  Irish  bastard. 
You  can  laugh  at  it.  But  when 
someone  calls  me  a  Jew  bastard  he 
is  going  back  into  five  thousand 
years  of  time.  Past  concentration 
camps  in  Germany.  Salt  mines  in 
Russia.  Ghettos  in  Poland.  Po- 
groms in  Austria.  Inquisitions  in 
Spain.  Elxiles  from  England  and 
France.    An  exodus  from  Egypt." 

"Now  Mr.  Cohen,"  the  doctor  said, 
laughing  a  protest,  "you're  exag- 
gerating. You're  being  melodra- 
matic. You  sound  as  though  you 
can  hear  the  Pharaoh's  whips 
snapping  over  bared  backs  in  the 
sunlight  under  the  pyramids." 

"I  can  hear  them  today,"  the  old 
man  said.  "Do  you  not  read  the 
newspapers?" 
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"You're  an  American  now.  Not 
an  Israelite." 

"You  are  an  American  too.  Not 
an  Irishman.  Yet  you  call  yourself 
an  Irishman." 

"That's  a  colloquial  term." 

"To  a  Jew,  'Jew^'  is  not  colloquial. 
A  Jew^  identifies  himself  with  Israel 
as  much  as  an  Irishman  does  with 
Ireland." 

"That's  not  so,"  the  doctor  said. 
"I'm  interested  in  Ireland  but  I  don't 
worry  about  it.  I  don't  send  money 
there.  I  don't  belong  to  a  United 
Irish  Appeal.  I  wouldn't  fight  for 
a  free  Ireland." 

"Aha.  "  The  old  man's  voice 
grew  louder.  "If  England  burned 
alive  six  million  Irishmen  only  be- 
cause they  were  Irish,  what  would 
you  do  then?  If  some  of  the  Irish- 
men were  your  brothers  and  your 
father,  would  you  send  money  to 
those  who  are  now  fighting  the 
burners  of  Irishmen?  Would  you 
want  to  fight  the  burners  yourself? 
Hahl" 

The  boy  went  back  to  the  kitchen 
table  and  sat  down.  He  did  not 
like  to  hear  talk  about  the  burning 
of  human  beings.  It  sounded  too 
much  like  tales  about  monsters  and 
ogres  which  frightened  a  child  when 
he  wanted  to  sleep  at  night.  But 
the  old  man  hadn't  coughed  for 
several  minutes  now,  so  the  boy  did 
not  ask  the  men  to  stop  talking.  He 
looked  at  the  doctor's  bag  on  the 
table  and  ran  his  fingers  over  the 
polished  leather,  feeling  the  pebbled 
grain  slide  like  little  pimples  under 
his  skin.  The  boy  glanced  inside  the 
opened  brass  zipper.  There  were 
rows  of  tiny  medicine  bottles  and 


rolls  of  bandages  and  several  pairs 
of  white  scissors.  The  boy  took  out 
one  pair  of  scissors  and  turned  it 
in  his  hand,  watching  the  nickeled 
blades  catch  the  overhead  light  and 
throw  off  quick  glints  of  whiteness 
which  were  brighter  than  the  blades 
or  the  light.  The  boy  wondered  how^ 
an  object  could  reflect  a  light  that 
was  stronger  than  the  original  bright- 
ness. Perhaps  it  was  like  a  lens, 
condensing  the  light  into  a  sharper 
intensity. 

He  inserted  his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger into  the  handles  and  worked 
the  blades.  They  pivoted  open  and 
then  meshed  shut.  Their  cutting 
edges,  like  miniature  sabers,  slashed 
through  the  air.  The  boy  wished  he 
could  cut  away  his  grandfather's  ill- 
ness in  the  same  manner. 

He  saw  the  home  relief  card  next 
to  the  leather  bag  and  picked  it  up. 
The  word  "Welfare"  at  the  top  of 
the  card  seemed  to  leap  up  into  his 
eyes.  W^ithout  thinking,  without 
deliberate  intent,  almost  automati- 
cally, the  boy  slipped  the  card  be- 
tw^een  the  scissor  blades  and  snipped 
off  the  "Welfare  "  just  as  he  would 
shear  off  a  malignant  piece  of  skin 
if  he  w^ere  a  doctor  attending  a 
patient.  The  sliced  strip  of  paper 
fell  to  the  floor.  Then  the  boy 
realized  what  he  had  done  and 
shoved  the  shorn  card  under  the 
leather  bag.  He  heard  the  doctor's 
feet  coming  to  the  bedroom  door  and, 
before  the  knob  turned,  the  boy 
dropped  the  scissors  into  the  bag. 

The  doctor  came  into  the  kitchen 
and  smiled  at  the  boy.  Before  the 
boy  could  ask,  the  doctor  answered 
his  question.     "Your  grandfather  is 
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going  to  he  all  rigKt." 

The  toy  sat  back  on  tKe  cKair 
and  let  tKe  stiffness  leave  Kis  spine. 

"At  first."  the  doctor  said,  "I 
couldn't  diagnose  Mr.  Cohen's  ill- 
ness. A  fever  and  coughing— I  pre- 
sumed it  was  physical.  But  it 
wasn't.  He'll  be  better  soon.  His 
coughing's  stopped." 

"What  was  his  sickness?"  the 
boy  asked. 

The  doctor  folded  his  stethescope 
and  put  it  into  the  leather  bag  on 
the  table  and  pulled  the  zipper.  "It 
was  up  here, "  he  said,  tapping  the 
side  of  his  head  with  a  finger.  "It 
started  down  here,"  he  added,  point- 
ing at  his  heart,  "and  then  it  went 
up  here, "  and  he  tapped  his  head 
once  more. 

"Oh, "  the  boy  said.  He  watched 
the  doctor's  finger  lower  to  the 
leather  bag. 

The  doctor  looked  down  and  said, 
"Oh,  I  forgot."  He  reopened  the  bag 
and  took  out  a  vial  of  medicine. 
"Here.  Give  him  a  teaspoonful 
every  four  hours.  Thanks  for  re- 
minding me." 

"I  did  not  remind  you,"  the  boy 
said. 

"I  thought  that  w^as  why  you  were 
looking  at  the  bag. " 

"I  was  looking  at  your  finger." 

"Oh?" 

"It  is  very  long  and  strong.  " 

"I  guess  it  is,  at  that."    The  doctor 

wiggled    it   under    the    boy's    nose. 

"A    doctor    needs    strong     fingers. 

Would  you  like  to  be  a  doctor  some 

day?  " 

The  boy  nodded.    "Maybe." 
"Would  you  really?"    The  doctor 

pinched  the  boy's  cheek  and  smiled. 


"Why?" 

"I  do  not  know  why.  Just  maybe." 

The  doctor  began  to  close  his  bag 
again,  then  peered  inside.  "Were 
you  playing  with  my  instruments?" 

The  boy's  lips  went  dry.  He  licked 
them  and  said,  "Yes.  I  was  cutting 
with  your  scissors." 

"What  did  you  cut?  " 

"Nothing." 

"Nothing?" 

"Just  that  piece  of  paper."  The 
boy  pointed  at  the  welfare  card.  "I 
cut  off  a  little  piece." 

The  doctor  picked  up  the  card, 
looked  at  it,  and  turned  it  over  twice 
as  though  inspecting  a  strange 
thing.  "You  cut  off  the  Department 
of  Welfare  title." 

"I  am  sorry."  the  boy  said.  "I  did 
not  mean  to  do  it." 

"That's  all  right."  The  doctor 
turned  the  card  over  again  and  felt 
the  irregular  edge.  His  moustache 
spread  with  the  smile  that  crossed 
his  face.  "That's  quite  all  right.  But 
if  you  want  to  be  a  doctor  you  must 
learn  to  cut  straight." 

"I  do  not  know  why  I  did  it." 

The  doctor  bent  down  a  bit.  "You 
know,  when  I  was  a  boy  I  did  some- 
thing much  worse." 

"You  did?" 

"I  once  threw  a  whole  bag  of  pota- 
toes out  of  the  window."  The  doctor 
nodded.  "They  were  from  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare  too,  just  like 
this  card." 

"You  w^ere  poor?' 

"Starving."  The  doctor  grinned. 
"Really  starving.  But  I  was  so 
ashamed  to  be  poor,  even  though  it 
wasn't  my  fault,  that  I  threw  away 
the  home  relief  potatoes." 
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"You  are  rich  now." 

"Not  very,"  the  doctor  said. 
"Maybe  I  would  be  if  I'd  eaten  the 
potatoes.  Maybe  my  brains  ■would 
have  grown  more." 

"Potatoes  do  not  grow  brains." 

"Yes  they  do."  The  doctor  looked 
over  the  boy's  head.  "Sometimes  a 
bag  of  potatoes  can  teach  a  lot  to  a 
boy.  And  teaching  makes  a  boy's 
brains  grow.     Isn't  that  right?  " 

"You  are  fooling." 

"Not  really."  The  doctor  smiled 
down  at  the  boy.  "Even  a  little 
piece  of  paper  can  teach  a  lot.  To 
grown-ups  too.  A  piece  of  paper 
hke  that  Welfare  card." 

"I  am  sorry  I  cut  it." 

The  doctor  smiled  again. 

"When  I  grow  up,"  the  boy  said, 
"I  think  I  will  become  a  doctor.  I 
think  I  will.  " 

"Is  that  definite  now?" 

"Yes."  The  boy  shook  his  head 
up  and  down.  "I  want  to  cure  sick 
people." 

"That's  why  I  became  a  doctor." 

"I  want  to  cure  poor  sick  people." 

"So  do  I,"  the  doctor  said.  "That's 
why  I'm  a  Welfare  doctor. "  He 
nudged  the  home  relief  card  over 
to  the  boy.  "Even  if  the  poor  people 
resent  me,  like  a  free  bag  of  potatoes 
that  they  want  to  throw  out  of  the 
window." 

"Can  I  go  in  to  see  my  grand- 
father now?  " 

"Sure.  I  hope  I  cured  him."  The 
doctor  picked  up  his  hat  and  turned 
the  brim  down  low  over  his  eyes. 
The  boy  gave  him  the  coat,  and  he 
shrugged  into  it,  saying,  "One  more 
thing.  If  Mr.  Cohen  asks,  tell  him 
I  said  that  the  medicine  is  kosher. 


Okay?  "     The  doctor  winked. 

The  boy  winked  back. 

The  doctor  laughed,  a  conspira- 
torial laugh  that  turned  up  the  edges 
of  his  dark  moustache  and  bevelled 
tiny  wrinkles  into  the  outside  rims 
of  his  eyes  and  broadened  his  face. 
And  the  boy  saw  two  dimples  form 
in  the  doctor's  cheeks. 

"I  want  to  say  good-bye  to  Mr. 
Cohen, "  the  doctor  said,  and  went 
to  the  bedroom  and  put  his  head 
inside  the  door.  He  spoke  in  a  low 
bantering  voice  but  the  boy  could 
hear  each  word.  The  doctor  said 
to  the  old  man,  "So  long,  you  old 
Jew  bastard." 

"Drop  dead."  the  old  man's  voice 
laughed  back.    "Gentile!" 

The  doctor  closed  the  bedroom 
door  and  winked  again  at  the  boy. 
He  walked  over  to  the  kitchen  table, 
fumbled  with  the  black  leather  bag, 
wrote  a  few  more  words  on  the  home 
relief  card,  then  turned  to  the  boy. 
"After  I  leave,  tell  Mr.  Cohen  to 
read  the  evening  papers.  Tell  him 
they  say  France  may  ship  anti-tank 
guns  to  Israel.  That  news  may  be 
as  eflFective  as  the  medicine  I  gave 
you." 

Then  the  doctor  left. 

The  boy  went  to  get  the  vial  of 
medicine  on  the  table.  Lying  next 
to  it  was  the  home  relief  card  and 
beside  the  card,  glistening  in  the 
light  like  a  magic  wand,  there  was 
a  pair  of  nickel-plated  surgical  scis- 
sors. The  boy  grabbed  the  scissors 
and  ran  to  the  hallway  door  and 
shouted  down  the  stairs.  "Doctor. 
Doctor." 

He  heard  the  doctor's  footsteps 
descend    the    lower    floors   but    the 
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doctor  did  not  answer. 

The  boy  skouted  again.  "Doctor, 
you  forgot  your  scissors." 

The  doctor's  feet  seemed  to  quick- 
en their  thumping  on  the  stairs,  and 
soon  the  hallway  was  silent. 

The  boy  closed  the  kitchen  door 
and  put  the  scissors  on  the  table 
next  to  the  welfare  card.  Then  he 
saw  the  words  which  the  doctor  had 
written  on  the  card:  To  Doctor 
Abraham  Cohens— good  luck  I 

The  boy  smiled  and  the  tear-ducts 
in  his  eyes  opened  and  caused  the 
scissors  to  waver  beyond  a  wet  film 
that  distorted  his  sight;  the  scissors 
seemed  to  lengthen  until  the  closed 
blades  looked  as  long  as  a  spear  or 
a  lance  shining  under  a  bright  sun 
over  a  tournament  ground  that  was 
the  kitchen  table.  The  boy  wiped 
his  eyes,  picked  up  the  medicine, 
took  out  a  spoon  from  a  drawer,  and 
went  into  the  bedroom. 

His  grandfather  was  sitting  up,  a 
doubled  pillow  propping  his  back, 
and  he  was  turning  the  pages  of  the 
Hebrew  newspaper  which  the  boy 
had  brought  him  earher. 

"The  doctor  said  I  should  give 
you  this  every  four  hours,"  the  boy 
said,  and  poured  some  medicine  into 
the  spoon. 

The  old  man  made  a  face. 

The  boy  held  out  the  spoon,  bal- 
ancing the  liquid.  "You  must  take 
it." 

The  old  man  made  another  face, 
then  opened  his  mouth  and  waited. 
The  boy  tipped  the  spoon  past  the 
old  man's  lips. 

"You  must  swallow  it  all,"  the 
boy  said. 

The  old  man  swallowed,  gulped. 


and  ran  the  back  of  his  hand  across 
his  black  beard.  "It  tastes  like  vine- 
gar." His  adam's  apple  bobbed 
several  times  under  the  whiskers. 

"The  doctor  said  I  should  tell  you 
something  that  will  make  you  feel 
better, "  the  boy  said.  "He  said  it 
would  be  as  good  as  the  medicine." 

The  old  man's  forehead  wrinkled. 

"He  said  I  should  get  you  the 
evening  newspapers,"  the  boy  said. 
"He  said  that  France  may  give  anti- 
tank guns  to  Israel." 

The  old  man  jerked  erect. 

"He  said  that  it  was  in  the  news- 
papers. " 

The  old  man  pointed  at  some  coins 
on  a  shelf  near  the  bed.  "Get  me 
the  Jewish  Forward." 

The  boy  took  a  nickel  from  the 
shelf  and  turned  to  go. 

"Wait,  child.  '  The  old  man  mo- 
tioned for  the  boy  to  come  closer. 
Then  his  hand  went  around  the 
boy's  shoulder  and  drew  him  down 
to  the  mattress.  "Your  grandfather 
loves  you  very  much." 

The  boy,  smiling,  said,  "Why?  " 

"You  know  why,"  the  old  man 
said,  and  hugged  the  boy. 

The  boy  said,  teasing,  "You  said 
a  dirty  word  before.  The  doctor  did 
too." 

"I  did?"  The  old  man  was  try- 
ing very  hard  to  appear  surprised. 
His  eyebrows  were  up  and  his  mouth 
hung  open,  but  he  did  not  look  very 
surprised. 

The  boy  said,  "It  began  with  a 
B." 

The  old  man's  mouth  closed  and 
he  nodded  with  a  resigned  gesture. 
But  his  eyes  twinkled.  "I  apologize." 

"You  called  the  doctor  a  Gentile, 
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also.  TKat  was  not  nice.  You  sKouId 
say  Christian." 

"I  apologize  again." 

"Now  I  will  go  dow^n."  TTie  boy 
moved  to  rise  but  nis  grandfather 
held  Kim  on  the  mattress. 

"For  one  thing  I  am  sorry,"  the 
old  man  said.  "I  did  not  want  you 
to  know  we  were  hving  on  home 
rehef." 

Slowly,  keeping  his  eyes  as  inno- 
cent as  possible,  the  boy  asked, 
"What  is  that?" 

"I  told  you.     It  is  charity." 

"What  is  charity?"  asked  the  boy, 
fighting  to  appear  puzzled. 

The  old  man  said,  "When  I  was 
coughing,  I  told  you." 

"You  had  fever,"  the  boy  said. 
"When  you  talked  I  could  not 
understand  the  words;  you  were 
mumbling  too  much." 

"I  was  mumbling."  The  old  man's 
eyebrows  twisted  as  though  he  was 
trying  to  recall  just  what  he  had 
said.     "You  did  not  understand." 

"No." 

"Where  is  the  card  you  gave  the 
doctor?" 

"On  the  table." 

"Bring  it  to  me." 

The  boy  got  the  card.  The  old 
man  inspected  the  cut  edge,  turning 
it  over  in  his  hand  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  had  the  doctor. 

"Who  cut  the  card?" 

"It  is  cut?"  The  boy  bent  over. 
"I  do  not  know  who  cut  it." 

"So."  The  old  man  slipped  the 
card  under  the  pillow  and  gently 
shoved  the  boy  away  from  the  bed. 
"A  real  faker.  Now  get  me  the 
paper.    The  Fonvara." 

When  the  boy  returned,  the  old 


man  was  holding  the  scissors  which 
the  doctor  had  left. 

"Come  in,  Doctor  Cohen,"  the 
old  man  said  to  the  boy. 

"You  have  been  out  of  bed,"  the 
boy  said  accusingly. 

"I  wanted  to  see  what  was  given 
to  Doctor  Cohen." 

"The  doctor  must  have  liked  me, ' 
the  boy  said. 

The  old  man  reached  behind  the 
pillow  and  drew  out  the  welfare 
card  and  held  it  alongside  the  scis- 
sors and  looked  up  at  the  boy.  Then 
he  looked  down  at  the  card  and  the 
scissors  again.  Still  looking  down, 
he  said,  "He  was  a  good  doctor.  A 
very  good  doctor."  His  hands  closed 
over  the  card  and  the  scissors.  I 
feel  better  already." 

"I  am  so  glad,"  the  boy  said. 

The  old  man's  beard  was  touch- 
ing the  blanket,  and  his  eyes  were 
shut.  "He  cured  me,"  the  old  man 
said.  His  fingers  tightened  around 
the  scissors.     "A  full  cure." 

Then  the  old  man,  vvdthout  rais- 
ing his  head,  stuck  out  his  free  hand. 
"Give  me  the  newspaper.  I  want 
to  read  about  the  anti-tank  guns." 

The  boy  gave  him  the  paper  and 
went  back  to  the  kitchen.  On  the 
floor  under  the  table  he  saw  the 
cut-off  strip  of  card  with  the  word 
"Welfare."  The  boy  crumpled  it 
and  went  to  a  window  and  tossed 
the  strip  into  the  yard  below.  Then 
he  slammed  the  window. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  the  old 
man  asked  from  the  bedroom. 

"I  closed  the  window." 

The  old  man  grunted  and  rustled 
the  newspaper.  The  boy  stepped 
silently  to  the  open  bedroom  door 
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and  looked  inside.  The  old  man  was 
reading  and  smiling.  The  boy  sat 
down  at  the  kitchen  table  and  smiled 
also,  to  himself.  For  once,  he 
thought,  he  had  fooled  the  old  man; 
he  hadn't  really  lied  about  not  un- 
derstanding the  meaning  of  welfare 
and  charity;  it  was  such  a  good  lie 
that  it  wasn't  really  a  lie.  And  he 
had  really,  really  fooled  the  old  man 
—the  boy  thought. 

His   grandfather  called   from  the 
bedroom.     "It  says  in  the  Forward 


that  the  mayor  of  Dublin  is  Jewish." 

The  boy  w^aited. 

"Those  Irishers,"  the  old  man  said. 
The  old  man's  tongue  clucked 
against  his  palate  like  a  contented 
chicken.     "Such  a  smart  people." 

The  doctor  had  been  gone  quite  a 
while  now  but  the  boy  could  smell 
the  iodine-alcohol  scent;  it  seemed 
to  float  in  the  room.  The  boy 
breathed  in  deep.  It  was  a  good 
smell,  he  thought,  like  a  disinfectant; 
a  cleansing  smell. 


The  Descent  from  the  Heights 

•  Stephen  Morris 

Do  you  recall,  recall,  how  up  the  glacier 
The  ice  crown  beckoned  us,  and,  breathing  hard 
With  climbing,  climbing,  how  w^e  reached  the  fissure? 
One  piton  broke,  and  then  the  ice  was  scarred. 

How  she  fell,  falling,  falling  to  the  brittle 
Keen  nothingness  that  seems  forever  blue. 
Bounding,  rebounding  downward  to  the  subtle 
Far  silence  that  froze  blood  as  it  grew. 

And  you  crept  downward,  downward  from  the  shrinking 
Values  of  luster,  fugitive  from  light. 
Hearing,  still  hearing,  the  peculiar  clanking 
Of  her  lost  hammer's  passage  in  the  night. 
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